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THE MESSAGE OF DAYS. 





BY J. H. I. 





What is the message of days, what is the 
thought they bsing— 


Days that darken to W inter, days that sweeten 


to Spring? 

Day that deepens to night, night that broad- 
ens to day, 

W hat is the meaning of all, what is the word 
they say? 


Silence for aye and aye, and the heartbeats 
never cease 

Tilltoilear ‘fe and the day are the night and 
dea peace. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ANE made his way back to the hotel, 
1) and something of the storm that 

raged within him must have been 
visible on his face, for the waiter stared at 
bim curiously and apprehensively, and 
shrank away from him timidly as Dane 
said— 

“Get my bill at once, and send my 
things to the station.”’ 

To put it shortly, he was as bewildered 
as Lyra, as bewildred, but even more 
troubled and sorrow-stricken; for our 
triend, the guilty conscience, contributed 
his quota. 

Dane Armitage was not a good young 
man by any means, but, with all his 
weaknesses and all his follies, he still had 
a keen regard for honor. His creed was a 
very simple one, and honor was its key- 
note, He was engaged to his cousin Theo- 
dosis Hainault. That is to say, he was 
bound by a promise, had plighted his 
word, his oath, and as a gentleman he was 
bound hand and foot, heart and soul, by 
that plighted word, There are still some 
men whose word is as goo. as their bond, 
and Dane was one of them. 

If he had promised te ride bare.backed 
from London to Messopotamia he would 
have done it, or tried to do it, even if he 
had died in the effort. He had promised 
to marry his cousin Theodosia, and he 
must keep that promise. 

In the supreme moment when he be- 
came conscious, when he realized that he 
loved Lyra Chester, he had—for that mo- 
ment—forgotten Theodosia and his plighted 
word. But the letter, as it lay on the 
ground between him and Lyra, reminded 
him of it. 

He had stood betwixt Love and Honor; 
and, with such a man as Dane, Honor 
inust—at all costa—win the day. 

As Lyra had left him, as he watched her 
go, he felt that the joy, the hope of his 
life was going with her, but he made no 
sign, no effort to stop her. It was noblesse 
oblige. A better man, a “good” man 
might have yielded, would probably have 
said ‘‘Love before all,’’ and gone after her, 
but not Dane. 


he cuuld not do it. 
and he knew that she loved him. 
had to let her go! 


All the way to the 


by the agonizing 





cast honor to the winds, and claim her for 
his own. 

But Honor prevailed—at a cost no pen 
could describe, 

They took his things to the station, and 
he paced up and down on surely that 
dreariest, draughtiest of all platforms, the 
Yarnstapie, till the London train steamed 
slowly in. 

He flung himself into a corner of a car- 
riage and lit his pipe, but for once the 
e2oothing weed refused to calm him. 

There, on the opposite seat, sat, in his 
mind’s eye, Lyra Chester. He could see 
the lovely innocent face quite piainly, the 
grave, half sad eyes seemed to gaze at 
him; he could hear her voive through the 
puffing of the engine, the rattle of the 
wheels, the screeching of the whistle. 
There was not m incident of their trief 
acquaintanceship that he did not re-enact. 
He felt bimself carried down by the cur- 
rents of the Yaw, saw her beautiful face 
anxiously bent over him, felt her arms— 
her dear arms—round him. He sew her 
as, all unconscious of his gaze, she threw 
the fly over the stream, And last, and 
most bitter of all, there rose before him 
the vision of her standing pointing to the 
letter that lay on the ground between 
them. 

It was the worst journey Dane Armi- 
tage had ever made, and it lingered in his 
memory for many a year. 

When he got to Waterloo he inquired 
how soon the next train started for Star- 
minster. 

The porter, after « great deal of inquiry, 
informed him that it started at midnight. 

Dane took a ticket, and spent a couple of 
cheerful hours marching up and down the 
platform, going over the wholething again 
and again. Once he was tempted to fling 
his ticket to Starminster on to the perma- 
pent way, and book for Yarnstaple; but 
honor still prevaiied, and he found him- 
self in the Starminster train, wearied to 
death physically and mentally. 

It is a iong journey trom classic Water- 
loo to Starminster, and it was getting on 
towards noon when Dane alighted from 
the train at the little country station. The 
stationmaster, all the porters, knew him 
and gathered round him obsequiously, 
eager to be of service, and between them 
—with much bustling and emulation— 
they got him a fly. 

“Drive to Castle Towers,’’ he said wear- 
ily, as be eank back and pulled his travel- 
ing cap over bis aching eyes. 

“To Castle Towers, not Starminste: 
Hall, my lord?” queried the driver in re- 
spectful surprise. 

Dane, | regret to say, swore. 

“To Castle Towers!’’ he repeated. 

The man gathered up the reins and 
whipped up the horse, and for the space of 
another half-hour Lord Dane had the op- 
portunity of ruminating over his misery. 
At the end of that time the fly lumbered 
up & Spacicus avenue end drew up at the 
terraced entrance of Castle Towers, the 
residence of Lacy Theedosia Hainault. 

As the fly stopped Dane roused himself, 
and looked round bim and sighed. 

The avenue, the far stretching facade of 
the great house, the trimly-kept hedges, 
the exquisitely arranged Italian garden in 
front of the terracs, were all eloquent of 
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bis bat on the hall table, and was ushered 
by another footman into the library. 

It was a noble room, lined with books 
in bookcases of rosewoed, picked out with 
ormolu, and paneled with Wedgewood, 

Seated on chairs round a table—but at a 
little distance—were two clergymen in the 
regulation dress, and a lady in widow’s 
weeds, 

In a chair by the table sat a young lady 
dressed in black merino, relieved by white 
—gleamingly, almost painfull y—white col- 
lar and cuffs. She was small, very small; 
there was an air of dignified solemnity 
and gravity in ber by no means plain 
countenance, which made her look older 
than her years. 

Before her, on the table, were an account 
book, pamphlets, formidable looking pa- 
pers; and she held a pen in her band. 

She looked up as Dane entered and 
greeted him with a grave smile—not a 
blush, be it noted—and made an entry in 
the account book before she rose and said, 
by way of welcome— 

“Is that you, Dane? Good morning! 
We are in the middle of the Dorcas Com- 
mittee meeting. Sit down.’”’ 

Dane nodded to the parsons and the 
otber lady, and, with a suppressed groan, 
sank intoachair, Dane ata Dorcas moot 
ing! 





CHAPTER XI, 

Dane sat down and looked at the Dorcas 
Committee with the expression on his 
handsome face which a man wears when 
he finds himself in company he doesn’t 
like, and which doesn’t like him, though 
both he and the company have to try and 
look pleasant, 

The lady in the widow’s weeda smiled at 
him severely, one of the clergymen smiled 
at bim vacantly, the third eyed him witha 
grim kind of disfavor. 

There is no need to describe the first, 
the vicar; the third was a thin, rather 
lantern-jawed young man, with a big 
nos¢ and thin lips, and romarkably intel 
lectual eyes, His name was Martin 
shawe—the Kev. Martin Fanshawe -and 
he was curate of the pariah in which Castio 
Towers stood. 

He wasa govud young man, but rather 
bard and exacting, a4 @ Inan must Decos- 
sarily become who, being wood” hitnself, 
burns with «a Gesire to make his fellow 
creatures good also, HS wes # great fa- 
vorite of Lady Theodosia Hainault, 
regarded him asa type of ail the Christian 
—and several of the heathen 
she and he, to put it vulgarly, ‘‘ran’’ the 
parish; the vicar being a dear, 
easy-going old man who left things gene: 
ally to his curate, and was quite content 


an- 


who 
Virtues; and 


BI6Opy, 


eo long as he himself was not worricd 
So» the Kev. Martin, being an energetic 
young man, threw himeeif into ois work, 
and made things in 
was the namé of the parish 
the Americans say. 

He started temperance societies, 


‘Torcuester 


Bands 
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which | 


“hum” wa | 


of Hope, Dorcas meetings, saving banks, | 


working wen’s clubs, penny 
tract societies and all the other means by 
which the village laborer is wooed from 
the public house and made good, whether 
he likes it or not. 

And Lady Theodosia Hainault, the 


young lady with the thoughtful eyes, and 


readings, | 
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No that Lady Theodosia and Lord Dane 
had been, so to speak, vetrothed in their 
cradles. They had been playmates to- 
gether, and, aa Starmineter Hall and Castle 
Towers were at no great distance from each 
other, were seldom apart, 

The girl, always a quiet, solemn little 
thing, bad grown up to regard the wild, 
harum scarum little boy as her husband, 
and Dane had always considered himaelf 
*‘booked’”’ to his cousin, Theodosia, 

To bind the tie «till closer, Lord Hainault 
made a will by which a certain sum of 
money—a very large sum, even for these 
“millionaire” tl.ese—-would go to the 
young people, conjointly; if they married, 
and go away from them to the heir to the 
title—a cousin—in the event of their break. 
ing off the match. 

Naturally Lord Starminster waa exceed 
lugly anxious that the match sbould not 
be broken off, and that the matrimonial 
arrangement abould be carried through; 
and it was not only monetary considera 
tions which made him anxious thet his 
son should marry Lady Thoodosia, Dane 
was rather—well, “wild,” restlona; 
‘Theodosia was grave, ‘good; 
therefore she would make a suitable wife, 
be #w fine restrainines influence on Dane, 
sud keep hin straight And the young 
people were “fond” of each other; there 
could be no doubtof that. They always 
got on well together; Dane used to confide 
in Theodosia, confessed his scrapes —some 
of thom—to her, and took her advice—and 
lectures—pationtly and 


and 
KOTENG, 


her sermons and 
in good part 

They seldom quarreled, but when they 
did Dane was always the first to own up 
and tuake friends, 
tured, easy going, modest young fellow, 
and had sense enough lo see that the little 
girl with the dark eyes and grave face had 
twice as many brains as he, and was twice 
as food, 

And until he met Lyra Chester he had 
been Guile satisfied with bis matrinonlal 


for he was « good-na 


prospects, bad looked forward to marrying 
Theodosia— sone day with easy serenity, 
and had 


meant until 


never asked hitiese.| what love 


he met Lyra Chester Now 


all things bad become changed in bis mind 
and bis heart. He iad learnt what love 
meant, and the Khowing, ike most 
knowledge, by the way, bad brought him 


much misery. 
Hie wat anid looked round 
ow he could got 


at the solemn 


conclave, and wondered! 


away A few days ay » would have 
jum ped ul amid, * Me you promently, 
Doosie,”’ and cutand ron, | he couldn't 
do it to-day; he felt t ‘ ent and full 
f remorse 

‘Phirty «\% yaras fannel ate 
stiillinge mid tivepenice wmidl the 
lady In the weeds Boies Aould Come 
lo to—’’ 


‘There was 4 pause, an) oodostia looked 


absontiy al Dane aa as take the 
mental calculation 

ONG use looking tirection,” he 
maid, shaking bis lew laven' the least 
idea. Couldn'ttell s save my tlife,’’ 

Theodosia a«miled but the 
Kev. Martin Fanashay frowned as if in 
revuke of such levi 

He pene, 


“Two pounds 6l¢ ’ | 


he sald yravely. 








j ve ‘ ‘ 6,’ said Lady 
The Starminsters bad never broken their | wealth and smiling prosperity—a marked, | grave mien helped him with all her heart . Poank you, Mr os a * se 
word, much less their plighted troth, and | a striking contrast to the simple, shabby | and soul, and with her purse. Theodosia with Ks gratitud : : 
cottage which baunted him. Sbe was the daughter of a well-known pounds elevenand ! 
- A v wire 
And yet he loved her as dearly, as He got out. A couple of footmen hur- | peer who had married an enorimourly Us see, how tet ri 
sionately, as ever man had loved woman, | rivd down the marble steps, and bent their wealthy woman. All her mother's money Twenty eg! and i 
He had | heads in respectful, reverential greeting. had come to Lady Theodosia, together | pence a week. tlow Kw 
} TT: ; ’ fore the made u theta ti 
read it in her tace, her eyes. And yet he “Is Lady Theodosia in?’ he asked. | with Castle Towers, one of the finest | y ma | 3 7 
One of the men looked at him with | ‘seats’ in England Phere was s pause 1 Da . 
hotel her face | veiled curiosity. Dane was pale, almost Her fatber— Lord Hainault—had been a A i 
haunted, tortured him; not once or twice, | haggard, and remarkably travel stained. great friend of Dane's father, and the twi 4 ” 
but many times he stopped short, tem pted ‘‘Yes, my lord In the library.”’ men had arran; 4 he 
jesire | go to her Dane went slowly up the steps, dropped § sould become sbel “ 
~ — oe se eeilibal 
e : 
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at him, aud laty Theo toma crimeoned 
slightly. 

“My dear Dane, I'm afraid you dont 
understand the importance of thin work, 
We are endeatoring, uncer Mr. Fap- 
shawe's guidance to ewtablieh «a 
Nociety with the object of supplying the 
poor with warm: winter garments.” 

“IT noe,”’ sald Irene cheerfully. “And 
you want t bay the Gaonel. All right. 
lat me heip. I shall be delighted. I'l! 
give you the two pounds eleven ten 
pence—no, pinepence, waen't it?’ 

The lady in the weeds groane!, the two 
clergymen smiled pitying!y, Martin Fan- 
shawe sighed with an «iro! jong suffer 
ance, 

“Oh, no, no,” sald Lady ” thee domia. 
“Don't you understand, my Dane, 
that we want the scmiety to te ee! feupport- 
ing? We do oot wish *- them. 
We want to guard againeat (hs) 
fully. It is very kind of vou to take wo 
much interest and be a werner oo ——’ 

“Ob, come!” sald Dane 

+ —— But we cannot make a: 
it must be self supporting’ 

“All right,” sald Dane «t 
with a gitmimer of common ere 
you must raise the seulbecriptone, oF 
’em lens or cheaper Mann: 

Mr. Fanshawe rome with « ght 

“I think we bad better «) 
ing, Lady Theodowla,” he va 
clerical voice. 

“Here, I'll clear out,”’ sa 
with alacrit, I’m in 
way.” 

‘Oh, 
shawe in 
have taken up « great dea 
domia's time already, and cr we 
again iater on.’ 

They gathered up thes apers 
their adieuz Martin Fanrltaw: 
over lady Theodoma’« La “ 
ential gesture, and, ae De 
“cleared 
were left alone 

'Didn'tknow you weree 
he said, ‘“‘or I] wouldn't hea.e e 
Why didn’t you tet me ta 
I'm like @ bull ir 

She shutup her aecour 
up at bins gently, intuige 
atnlles at a good hearted | 
child. 

“Ob, no, Dane; bewide« 
hel ped una.” 

“Well, I tried to, 

She shook ber head 

“In ne wrong way, Join afraid 
But you are not expecte! to understand 
thie kind of thing.’’ 

“No, it's 
mitted Dane, 
seein fo me Chat it would t« 
Yom the flannel petticoats, «: 
they are, aud way ne uiore about 

‘*Kasier? Al. yee; tut! 
that which wae the oaties 

‘We should all be mu 
in, like the heathen be va 
mind. You havent teid we bow 
Dosie ?"’ 

“You 
with 
father is 
attack of the 
you, and he 
why I wrote 

“You,” he 
came.’ 

“Yea,” 
arms round hie neck ar: 
ao glad vou have 
he caught it at « 
he bad to stand om «Arau,y 
three bours.' 

“] see, said Dane. “Wiss the 


does be do such mad things * 


and 


‘ear 


parperiga 


iit Care- 


harity of it; 


and 


then 


erful.y, 
wive 


frown 
he meet 


lin bis grave, 


Dane 


suepiciousa 


M ran 
‘We 


Theo 


all,” murmored 


rather « shocke 


net at 
‘ ‘ Th a 
of lady 


eat reat 


mace 
nding 
rever 
ave it, 
(Osia 


out’ and be and 


ngaged, Domie,” 


tne ith. 


acrTrocmer, 


** wai Diane 


Dane 


rather out «of nu ne.” ad 


‘Mhonugh, afier al it till 
“aecer te give 
whateve: 
je? 

always did 


life —’ 


ne put 
are, 


haven't asked ti: 


a smile | am very we but your 


not «at we lie 
mirtut 
warts tw oe 


ai 
as | told 


That is 


in thin * 4 


aaid, ‘and I 


she ead She 
isi@, 


seeeting 


emrtl, 
The raised ber dark eyes | eproach 
fully 

“Your father 
Dane." 

“I know,” 

“But where have you been 7 -«! 
looking up at fre 
great Chelf wWolclh seems il ©) eae 

ile was leaning againew toe uiantelahel!, 
with hande throet ta bi jacket pockets, 

“Ob, here, there, and everywhere going 


(ome tie duty at ail code, 
he salhd rather wearily. 

© asked, 
— P 


him 


bow her. 


up and down )\ke « roaring t 
“Dane! she murnured reluk 
“Eb? Ob, beg 

all over the snop ’ 
“You are not 

marked. “lave yy: tee 
. great deal?’ 
A faint color tinge‘ 

his eyes on the « 

“Well, 

the train. a 
“And have 

did you not¢ 

quite ca 


wy 


pardon I've been 


lm King we 


‘ow 


‘ 





| triend of Dane's 

rising | 
the | 
| Lor 


| Africa 


1 | amOoy 
cary @ that fowl for vou, Mra. Laelie. 
} 
the way, 


dozen iissionaries from Africa to look up 


| it isn’t original, though 


i it never | 


whe mata, 


bas a bad | 


| vated ? 


gh flaw «he law 4- 


encouragoment,’ 
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Dane looked at her. He could scarcely 
way, “A guilty conscience drove me bere.” 

“Oh, I'll go on there now," he said. “I 
thought perhaps you'd be glad to se: me,” 
he added, thinking, as be spoke, of ye 
terday in the valley—of the lovely, pe*- 
sion-lit fxce of Lyra Chester, and, not 
unvatorally, drawing = comparison be- 
tween ber and this cold little saint. 

“Of course I am glad to see you,” she 
naid in even tones; “sand you must stay to 
lunch, itis just ready. You did not tell 
me where you had been.”’ 

“Didn't 1?” he sald, turning away and 
examining one of the bronzes on ihe man- 
telsbelf, as if he bad not known it since 
boyhood, “Ob, I've been fishing and 
tramping about. There's nothing « teil.” 
Oh, Dane, Dane! “I'd better go and wah 
a fow pounds of the dost off me,” be re- 
marked. “It's a good many bours since I 
saw Soap and water. Shan't be long.” 

He went up the broad staircase with 
rather a dragging step, very unlike bis 
usual one, and gota yoo! wash, and then 
came down to the meal which bad been 
served in the spacious dining-room, and 
which, because it was of !oue ize than the 
great state banquet-room, was called the 
‘mall parlor.” 

Lacy Thecdosia’s companion was pres 
ent, a lady past middle age, a very p'eas- 

woman of the world, who was very 
attached to Theodosia, and a great 
She always stood up for 
Theodosia alluded to bis “idle 
and deciared stoutly that 
Dane, like a good many persons, was 
It may be 


alit 


much 


him when 


ros tlosaness,’’ 


not so black as he was painted. 


j ' 
ndided that Mra. Laelie was not particular- 


y fond of parsons. 

“How do you, Lord Dane,’ 
«he gave him her hand, ‘“‘You have come 
Theodosia insisted that 


. 


ehe said as 


to see us at last. 


| you bad gone to Africa; everybody goes to 


Africa now, you know.” 

“! know,” hesaid. “England will soon 
relapse into barbarism, I suppose, and 
civilized people will be coming from Afnca 
prosently just to look at our ruins, and 
shoot our wild beast«”’ 
“The work in 


remarked 


account« of the mission 
very interesting,"’ 
fheodosia ‘*Kut I 


read them, Dane?’ 


aro 


“Let me 
Mis 

Ky 
halfa 


‘“l'm afraid I don't,”” he said. 


work ien’t much im line. 


they might send 


my 
over 


slOuary 


the slums of London 
Dosie? Atraid 


heathens in 


not a bad idea, eh 
” 


ur 
That's 
in her 


Theobosia was about to retort 


| 
| yravely mild way, when Mra. Laslia gen- 


ly stopped the fight. 
‘On, don’t you two begin to argue about 
mnissionaries, aud the rest of it, unti! after 
and I've got outof the way,’’ she 
“Arguinent is bad for the digestion 


tunch 
maid. 
and the ten per.” 

“Al right,” said Dane. 


Il, Pease, tain 


“I didn’t begin 


news,’ said Mre. Leslie, 


bn fiehing 


“Tell us some 


Vi dosia says you have 
Have you had good «port ?”’ 

Dane helped himeelf to another slice of 
Lem Vigorously 


“Oh, vos,’ he replied; “fairly good. As 


| to new +, | expected to bear it from you, ! 
' o 

| don't often read the papers, excepting the | 
| Field, you know,”’ 


Lady Theodowia sighed. 
do you keep your 
she said. 


“How mind eulti- 
“T don’t cultivate it,” he rejoined cheer- 
“Rather think | haven’t any mind 
heip it ‘It isn’t my 
when they asked 


fully 


cultivate, Can't 


fanit,’ as the boy said 


him why he aq tinted."’ 
‘No, Dane, that is not true,”’ 


trothed sweetly; “Il cannot let that 


pasn 


mental condition —al! 


us who are insane.’ 


“Put me down amongst the idiots, 


then,” he responued with unabated cheer- | 


fulness. ‘It's no use, Dosie, I never bad 


any brains, You can't gather grapes from 
thisties,’’ 

‘Thisties are not bad things in their 
retuarke? Mrs. Leslie with a faint 
‘Some people like them.’’ 

“You, donkeys,” said Dane, laughing 

“*Thanks—oh, thanks,’ murmured Mra. 
Lasiio with a laugh. 

Theodosia looked on at this sally with 
Krave eyes. 

“Why do 


way,” 
atnile 


you encuurage him?” she 


asked with gentie reproach. 


“My dear, Lord Dane does not need any 


retorted Mrs. Laslie 


tlandly. 


Heecou | 


Dane leant back and laughed 
} ough he wasu t clever 


HjJOyY an epigram, tl 


neé 


EVENING POST. 





suppose you do 





| did you charge me witb: 





| with mild triumph. 

said his be- | 
plea | 
We all of us are responsible for our | 
6 cepting those of | 
| for instance, Chandos 





| dosia would think of the ex } 


i man’s ways as he, 


Lady Theodosia sighed again. 

“No,” she said. “But don’t you think, 
dear, just to encourage him, that it would 
be better, more honest, to try and open his 
eyes to his faults, and belp bim to « high- 
er, # more useful life than the one he is 
now leading ?” 

Mra Leslie suppressed a smile. 

“Perhaps it would be,”’ she said. ‘“Sup- 
pose we begin at once. Which shall we 
take first ?”’ 

“Couldn’t you open my eyes, #5 you 
cali it, after we've finished, and I’w bav- 
ing « smoke on the terrace?” asked Dane. 
‘Besides, how do you know that they are 
not open 7’ 

Lady Theodosia shook her bead. 

“No, Dane, | cannot believe that you 
realize the responsibilities of your position 
—that vou realize the sin of a useless, m1s- 
directed iife—of the wasted, golden hours 
which are entrusted to us forself improve- 
mentand noble labor for our fellow mea.” 

Dane leant back i his chair and seemed 
to be I'stening respectfully; but as he 
gazed out of the window at the beautiful 
jawns and far-reaching meadows beyond 
—all of which would be his some day, 
when be married the present pretty and 
pious owner—bis thoughts roamed. He 
saw the Yaw valley, be heard the babble 
of the stream, he saw the slim girlish fig- 
ure, the rapt, absorbed face of Lyza 
Chester as she stood with poised fisbing- 


| rod. 


‘You might do so much, and I fear—in- 
deed, | know, dear Dane, that you do so 
little,” the fair preacher went on, in the 
soft, gentiy chiding voice. ‘You are 
blessed with health and strength and posi- 
tion—all advantages which you should 
use in the service of those of your broth- 
have not been so richly en- 


ers who 


! dowed.”’ 


He saw Lyra Chester turn to him just at 


that moment, felt her eyes ineet his, with | 


the glow of innocent joy in them. 

‘(an you tell me of one really useful 
thing you have done, one good of ject you 
have accomplished during the time you 
have been absent? Can you recall one, 
dear Dane ?”’ 

He was siient. 

“No! Itis, I fear, an unbroken record 
{—forgive me—relfishamusement. Fish- 


ing is not the sole end and aim of life, ; 


Dane!" 

“No; there’s hunting and shooting,”’ he 
said absently. 

Lady Theodosia colored, and looked like 
a sweet little bir.) whose feathers have 
been suddenly ruttiod; 
laughed. 

‘‘What is the use of preaching at him, 
my dear?’ she said. “He bas beon think- 
ing of something else while you have been 
sermonizing. Now, confess you were!” 

Dane started slightly and flushed. 

“I beg your pardon, Dosie,”’ he said 
penitently. “I—I’m afraid I didn’t vay 
the closest attenticn. Now, loo here, I’Jl 
own up toall you've accused me of-—what 
inanslaughbter, 
hops your wor- 


burglary, what?—and I 


ship will give me the option of a fine, It’s | 
true that J] am a lazy, worthless kind of 


wretch, and spend my time in smoking 
cigars—when I’m not on pipes—but I’)! 
promise to reform. I offered to take the 


pledge, if you remember, some time ago, | 
| Starminster 


and you only sighed. I'll do anything 
you like except deliver tracts or collect for 


the missionaries; so lay your commands | 
| gravings in the illustrated papers. 


upon your humbieé slave right away.”’ 

Lady Theodosia sighed. 

“You cannot be serious, Dane dear?’ 
she raid. “If you cannot find work to 
your hand, I cannot point it out to you—” 

‘There you.are, you see!” he exclaimed 
‘I’m too utterly use- 
less for anything. IJ told you so,” 

“No, Dane dear,’’ sue rejoined Sweetly, 
“no onc cao putin that plee. All of us 
can find some work suited to us. Take, 

Dane made a grimace. 

“I'd rather take castor-oil,”” be mur- 
mured. 

Mrs. Leslie laughed. 

Lady Theodosia, glancing at ber re 
proachfully, went on 

‘Chandos, even, works. It is true that 
one cannot al ways approve of all he writes; 
there is something besides love in this 
world.” 

‘*There's taxes,’’ 
verently. 

“But Chandos when he was down here 
took # great interest in our parish work. 
and hes promised t» write a volume of 


murmured Dane irre- 


| ballads for our bazaar in the anturon.” 


‘*That’s all right,” said Dane cheerfully, 
wondering, a3 he spoke, what Lady Theo- 
1isite Chan- 


dos:f she knew as much of that gentle 
T 
7 


Dane, knew 


sta 





but Mrs. Leslie | 











very kind of him. Well, I can’t write » 
volume of ballads; but I tell you what, 
I'll give you a ten-pound note—a genuine 
one, notof my own make—for your be 
zaar.’”’ 

“I do not want your money, Dane,” 
said Lady Theodosia rather ungratefully, 

“] see; it’s my lite you want,” he re- 
joined, 

Lady Theodosia colored, and rose with 
dignity. 

“Dane!” 

“Eh, what have | said now!’’ he de 
mandeéd. 

Lady Theodosia bent another reproach. 
ful glance at bim and, with « sigh, left the 


room. 
\\ Mrs. Leslie, 

“That's strange! I thoughtl was 
the one who was being teased,”’ said Dane, 

Mrs. Leslie laughed, but rather ruefully, 

“She is very fond of you, Lord Dane,” 
she said. 

“Is she?’ he rejoined penitently, and 
rather doubtfully. 

“Yes, yes! lt is because of her fond- 
ness for you that she——’’+ 

“Lectures meé, wants to make me better,” 
he said. “Dosie is too good tor me, I 
know that,’”’ he added with self-reproach. 

Mrs. Leslie looked at hiin queerly, 

“I wish—for both your sakes—that you 
would try and geton better, Whydo you 
not come to see us oftener, Lord Dane?” 

He |voked down; he felt as if tor wo- 
muanly-keen eyes were roading his heart 
and learning its secret. 

“Yoa should not stay away so long. 
Tbheocosic is surrounded by—by adverse 
influence, by parsons—persons’’—she cor- 
rected herself—‘‘who make it their busi- 
nessa to keep her reminded of your——” 

*Crimes,’’ 

“___ Shortcomings, Lord Dane, Theo- 
dosia is # swoet-patured, ‘varim-hearted 
girl, and her only fault is—” 

He walied. 

“__ That she is too good,” she added 
with a burst of candor. ‘But she will im- 
prove ia time.”’ 

* With my aid—eb !"’ said Dane, smiling, 
but rather ruefully. “All right, I won’t 
iease her any more, if I can help it. But 
look here, Mrs. Leslie, you area friend of 
both of us,’’ 

‘*] aun that certainly, Lord Dane.”’ 

“Weil, do you think——” he hesitated. 
*Do you think Dosie would be bappier, 
more content, if—il she were free ?’’ 

Mrs. Leslie shook her head. 

“No, no,’’ she responded. ‘You must 
not think of that! No, no! Be patient, 
be—well, ore good, and wait until she is 
a litile bad, and all will be well. Ah, no, 
Lord Dane, you and she are plighted; you 
cannot draw back,”’ 

Dane went on to the terrace and smoked 
his cigar. When be had hinted to Mrs, 
Leslie of a rupture of the engagement his 
heart bad stirred with asudden wild hope; 
but her words had dispelied this hope. 
He smoked his cigar and went back into 
the house, and spent some further time 
with his effianced, during which, by care- 
ful self-restraint, he managed to avoid an- 
other passage of arms; then started for 





CHAPTER XII, 
HY do you tease her so?” asked 


He reached Starminster in the gloaming. 
Everyone knows the place from the en- 
It isa 
huge building standing in a park noble in 
extent and rich in forest trees, It had been 
the heme of the Starminsters for centuries 
and a great deal of history had been made 
within its irregular walls. Dane was fond 
of it, proud of itin a way; butas he looked 
up at ils crooked front, which generations 
of his line had added to, he wished in his 
heart that he had been born a mere no- 
body, free to do as he pleased, free to—yes, 
to tell Lyra Chester that he loved her, and 
make her his sweet, dear wite. 

He ftlang his cigar away as he entered 
the hall—the earl did not like tobacco— 
anc was met by the stately butler who 
had been in the family since he was a boy, 
working his way up from ‘buttons’ to 
footman, and thence to the lofty position 
he at present filled. 

‘How are you, Brownley?” said Dane 
i: his genial, kindly fashion. 

“Thank you, my lord, quite well; and I 
bope your lordship’s the same,” replied 
Mr. Brownley, with the mixture of aftec- 
tion and respect which distinguishes the 
“old retainer.” “The earl’s been expect- 
ing you, my lord. His lordship bas got a 


; bad attack of the gout and ought to be in 


bed, but he won’t go. 
my lord.” 
“All rivht, I'll goto hm,” said Dane 
He passed through the hall 


lHie’s in the library, 


-the famous 
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hall, whicn has been painted and engraved 
so often that it has almost become public 
property—and knocked at the library 
door. 

A thin and rather squeaky voice an- 
swered, ‘Come in,”’ and Dane entered. 

Though it was not yet dark, there was s 
shaded lamp on the large writing tabie, 
and its light fell upon a thin—and, must 
it be said !—rather querulous face. It was 
lined with wrinkles, that clustered in a 
thick group round the tired-looking eyes. 

‘How are you, sir?’ said Dane. 

The earl looked up trom a sheet of pa- 
per, over which he was bending. 

“Is that you, Dane? Shut the door, will 
you? The draught simply kills me. Sit 
down. Where have you been?’’ 

Dane sat down. How many more times 
was he to be asked that question—the 
question he dared not answer? 

“Wandering about as usual, sir,’ he re- 
plied. 

The earl pushed the paper from him 
with restless impatience, and, leaning 
back, surveyed his stalwart, handsome 
son with a troubled gaze. 

‘“Ien’t it almost time you ceased wan- 
dering, Dane?’ he asked. “I ask the 
question for your own good. You will be 
master here soon——”’ 

“1 hope not, sir,”” putin Dane honestly, 
affectionately. ‘I’m sorry you are bad 
again.” 

“I’m nearly always bad now,” cut in 
the earlimpatiently. “I’ve got the gout 
in my hand—in my right hand, so that I 
can’t write. It’s a terrible nuisance. And 
just at this crisis, too. 1 suppose you know 
thé a General Election is likely ?” 

‘‘J—I’m afraid I don’t,’’ said Dane. ‘I 
don’t study politics much, you know, sir.” 

The earl groaned. 

“I suppose not,’”’ he said resignedly. “1 
wish to heaven you did, Dane! N. young 
man ever bad a better opportunity to dis- 
tinguish himself than you have.”’ 

‘Yes sir,’’ said Dane rather absently. 
Here in the lamplight, as in the sunlight 
at Castle Towers, the torturing vision of 
Lyra Chester rose before him. 

“| have made a place for you,’”’ went on 
the earl; ‘‘a place into which, with a little 
thought and labor, you could easily step.” 

Dane shook his head. 

‘*-No use, father,’’ be said regretfully, af- 
fectionately. ‘You can’t give me your 
brains, you know. For heaven's sake, 
don’t build your hopes upon my follow- 
ing in your footsteps. I’m no good.” 

The earl sighed, and passed his un- 
gouty hand over his weary forehead. And 
not only was his brain weary, but his 
heart and soul; and why he shouid desire 
that his son should inberit his weariness, 
heaven, end heaven only, knows. But he 
did desire it most fervently. 

“Well, well,” he said with a sigh, ‘‘we 
are as God made us,”’ and his tone almost 
implied that this straight, handsome son 
of his was an idiot. ‘“‘But, Dane, I am 
glad you have come. I wanted to speak 
to you.”’ 

‘‘Yes, father ?’’ said Dane, with the ten- 
derness the strong-limbed, firm-nerved 
man feels for the weak-limbed, broken- 
nerved. ‘What is it?’ 

“I want to speak to you about Theo- 
dosia and your engagement.”’ 

Dane started slightly and looked down. 

“Yes ?’’ 

“Yes, Dane; I fear you don’t realize your 
position, the responsibilities——”’ 

Poor Dane bad beard the word ‘‘respon- 
sibilities’’ a great many times that day, and 
he winced. 

“You don’t realize that your engage- 
ment to Theodosia is a -solemn—a very 
solemn undertaking.”’ 

“] think I do, sir,’’ said Dane in a low 
voice. 

‘“ You do? I am glad of it,’ said the 
earl. ‘I am devoutly glad of it. 1 feared 
that of late you had grown—well, yes— 
careless, Dane, 1 don’t want to inquire 
into your mode of life or your doings. 1 
know a young map permits himself a cer- 
tuin amount of latitude, but I hear that 
you are—well, rather wild and reckless,” 

“Oh,’’ said Dane, ‘‘whom did you hesr 
that from, sir ?’’ 

The ear! shuffied in his chair uneaily. 

“Er—er—” he replied hesitatingly, 
“Well, I heard it. Chandos——’”’ 

Dane did not start up from bis chair, but 
his brown darkened. 

“Il gee, sir,’”? he said, in a dry voice. 
‘‘Well, Chandos ought to know.”’ 

‘“Chandos——Don’t be angry, 
cannot endure much excitement.”’ 

“l am not angry,” said Dane calmly; 


Dane, [ 


and, indeed, his scorn and contempt 
smothered his anger. 

“Chandos let fall abintortwo. I don’t 
blauwme you, Dane; please understan i that. 
If] mention the matter at a! s because 


I want to impress upon you my convic- 
tion that your best chance of happiness 
lies in marrying Theodosia; and—and that 
before long. Dane, I don’t ask any ques- 
tions, I don’t want you to confide in me; 
all I wish to do is to remind you that I am 
an old man, that you will soon be stand- 
ing in my place, and that it is only natural 
that I should desire to see you settied in 
life before I depart hence, and am no more 
known,” 

There was a touch of dignified pathos in 
the old earl’s voice which went straight to 
Dane’s heart. 

He rose and went round to him, and laid 
his hand on the shoulder bent with the 
cares of State. 

“What is it you want me to say and do, 
father ?’’ be asked. 

The earl looked up at him with weary, 
Carnest eyes, 

“I want to see you married to Theodosia, 
Dane,’’ be said in alow, grave voice. He 
must have seen and noted the grave melan- 
choly, the wistful sadness, in Dane's eyes, 
for he went on earnestly, imploringly— 
‘Dane, you are not thinking of—of draw- 
ing back? You cannot be! ‘ou have 
pledged your word! You cannot draw 
back! None of our name has ever been 
false to his word—his plighted oath! 
Dane, Dane!’’—for Dane's face had gone 
white—‘‘what does this mean? Stop! If 
you ure going to tell me that you are going 
to break your word, violate your oath, 
don’t do so! I—I could not bearit! You 
have been pledged to marry Theodosia 
from your boyhood, the engagement bas 
stood until now; it cannot, cannot—do you 
hear?--be broken! Dane, if you were 
false to your word, if you—you played the 
traitor in this matter, you would literally 
bring my gray hairs in sorrow toa dis- 
honored grave !"’ 

Though the vision of Lyra Chester rose 
before him at this moment, though bie 
heart ached with love for her, though he 
would have given the worid to be able to 
claim her for his wife, what could Dane— 
Lord Armitage—say but this ?— 

“Father,” and his voice sounded hoarse- 
ly in the quiet room, ‘‘you need not fear. 
No Arwitage ever broke bis word; I shall 
marry Theodosia.”’ 

“Thank God, my boy, 
murmured the old man. 

And so the chains were drawn more 
lightly round Dane, and as they were be- 
ibg thus drawn a spider was weaving a 
web round Lyra Chester, the girl Dane 
loved. A spider not ugly and repulsive 
in form, but sleek and exquisite; a very 
cunning spider whose name was Chandos, 
alias Geoffrey Barle. 


thank God !’”’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 
fF\HE Hon. Chandos Armitage, alias 
Geoffrey Barle, found himself in ex- 
tremely cosy quarters, and as his 
sprain did not hurt him very much— 
tbough he made as much of it as he could, 
to be sure—he was extremely comfortable. 

The spare room at the cottage was smal! 
and plainly furnished, but there was, not 
withstanding, a daintiness about it which 
gratified Mr. Cbhandos’s refined, masthetic 
taste. The curtains were of prettily-fiow- 
ered dimity, there was a great bunch of 
aweetly smelling flowers on the table be 
side the bed, and the diamond-paned win 
dow overlooked the Yaw. 

It was much more comfortable and 
homelike than a room at an hotel, and 
Mr. Chandos congratulated himself upon 
his refusal to be removed. Here he lay 
for three days, quite the interesting in 
valid to Mary, who waited upon him with 
all the zest which attends a novel duty. 

‘He do look such a gentleman, and he 
have got such a soft pleasant voice, for all 
the world like a woman,’’ she remarked 
to Griffith, who only growled and snarled 
something under bis breath in response. 

To say that Mr. Chandos was curious 
about his host and his beautiful daughter 
would be an altogether inadequate de- 
scription ot his state of mind. He had 
never seen anyone 80 beautiful—‘‘so alto 
gether lovely,” as he would have put it— 
as Lyra in all his life; and in an artful 
way he got as much information respect. 
ing her from Mary as he could. 

There did not seem much to tell, for 
Mary had not been in the Cheeters service 
long, and knew nothing of their history 
previous to her coming to the cottage. 
And, strange to say, sbe did not mention 
Lord Dane’s visit; perhaps because Mr. 
Chandos, not being aware of it, did not 
ask any questions. 

“And Miss Lyra 
with her father, aud sees 
said. “It is a very sad life, a very dull 
existence, Mary, and I must see, when J 


lives all alone here 


no one?’ he 


cann brighten it 4@ tti6é 





get up, if I 


Does y J Lg 


estreas ever @r 


me, Mary?” he asked with affected care- 
leren esa. 

‘She always asks every morning how 
you be, sir,” she replied, ‘But she don’t say 
naught beside. I’m afeared Miss Chester 
beant very well, she’s so mortal pale 
looking, and so quiet like. Why, lor, 
she's quite different these last thee days, 
80 quiet and sad like; she used to be sing- 
ing all day long, and romping with Carlo 
and the cats, and always on the imove, 
She don’t seem to care to do nothing but 
sit in the garden with her book; and sabe 
don’t read neither, for I've seen it lying 
turned down on her lap tor hours; we 
nor Griffith can’t thick what ails her, I! 
the master were like any other father — 
which he beant—he’d send for the doctor 
to her. Griffith’s mortal cut up about it, 
but he won’t let me speak to her, and gete 
into one of his tantrums—and Griffith 
beant pleasant in bis tantrums—if I ay 
she ought to have a doctor.” 

Mr. Chandos felt a pleasant sensation 
about what he called his heart. Was it 
possible that his chariws bad already com- 
menced to work havoc in the beautiful 
girl’s bosom? Was it possible that she 
was already smitten by Love's dart ? 

It seemed more than possible to Mr. 
Chandos; indeed, exceeding|' probat lo. 

What a delightful romance it might 
prove! he thought, as he lay gazing out of 
the window with his pale blue eyes; quite 
a too charming episode in his life if he 
could win the love of this simple inaiden 
What «a happy idea it was, his giving a 
false name! Hecould amuse himself with 
this romance as Geollrey Barle, and—well) 
when tired, could ride away, like the hero 
in the poem, and leave no trace behini£. 

He whiled away the time thinking of 
Lyra’s beautiful face and composing son- 
nets and lyrica to her; sweet, passionate 
verses, Which were echoes of the originals 
he bad read, but which it was not likely 
such an unsophisticated girl as Lyra would 
know anything about. 

On the afternoon of the third day be 
sent into Yarnataple fora guilar and set 
some of these verses to a soft tinkling 
melody, which, when it penetrated to the 
sitting-room where Mr, Chester sat read- 
ing, made that absent-minded yentleuian 
stare round him with bewilderment 

‘“Ht's only the gentloman upstairs play 
ing on the banjo,’ explained Mary, to 
whom a banjo and @ guitar were one aud 
the sawe, ‘and he do play it lovely.”’ 

Mr. Chester groaned, 

“Ob,”’ he said vacantly; “I suppose he is 
quite well now, then?’ Meutally he 
added, “and able to go’’; but when Mr, 
Geoffrey Karle came iu the 
afternoon of the next day, leaning hoavily 
on Mary, and looking sweetly interesting, 
tre, Mr. Geoffrey, did not hint at taking his 
departure, 

“] hope you aro better,’’ said Mr. 
Chester, blinking #t him as be sank back 
carefully, and with @ soft moan, into the 
easiest chair. 

“Thank you very much, 
Mr. Chandos, “I am better; but | fear—i 
fear—I amin not strong enough to relieve 
your hospitality. I cannot my 
gratitude to you for your great, your ten- 
der care of 116, But for your kindoess | 
might’—he shuddered—‘have 
cripple for life,”’ 

“{ don’t think a #prain genérally bas 
such ser.ous results’? remarked old Mr, 
Chester, in his dry, preoccupied manner. 


downstairs 


" murmured 


OX proas 


been & 


“Not usually, perbaps,’’ assented Mr. 
Chandos blandly; ‘but I am—éer—pecu- 
liarly delicate and—er—susceptibie to in 


Mr. Chester. 


“Lyra isin the garden,’’ answered Mr 


Chester, still more abse tly, his eyes wan- 
dering wistiully to his book. 
Mr. Chandos got up with 


AKO, 

“DPilgoto herif you will permit mo,’ 
he said; then be evidently remem tered 
that he was lame. ‘That is, if you wil! 
allow your fervant LO assiat me, 

Mr. Chester rang the bell, and l*aning 
on Mary’s arm, and with his sweetest, 
most “fetching”? expression On bis face 
Mr. Chandos limped as gracefully as pos 
sible into the garden. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
ee 
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THE UMBRELLA ON THE CONGO 


article sent out to the Congo state, 
there are forty millons of people and any 


number of small potentates, lx sO popular 








or #ells #0 readily for a# large sum as the 
buge gay urebreila, of which Brussels now 
produces tons every year. These um 
brellas are in acértain S686 [he InFignia 
of royalty, that is, they are } prized 

| by the black kinglets who eit benes thelr 
grateful! ehade What the ca y used t 
be f trave 


ing u nar 
( hie 





anxiety, to 6xpress ny gratitude to her,’’ 


jury and: but I don’t se6 your daughter, 
lam anxious, devoured with | 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Hooks 


The fish-hook of thirty 
centuries back was precisely similar in 
every respect to the fish-hooks of today, 
wave only in the metal employed, which 
then was bronze, and now is ateel. 

Tuk Fox —“Ascunning asa tox" would 
have sounded idiotic to the discoverera of 
Kanitohatka. They found toxes in large 
nite bers, but so stupid, because they had 
never before seen an enemy, that they 
could be killed with clubs 


Fraenconu 


Fisu 


PATENTS.—Ip France patents 
are granted to every applicant whose pe 
pers are in proper form, withont official 
examinations as to the novelty of the In- 
vention, and the patent holds good if the 
invention is new, but not otherwise. Ap- 
plicants make their own examinationa, 


In JAPAN. —Envelopes were not used tn 
Japan, until recently, letters being always 
folded in a piece of paper, which was 
wrapped with great care, according to pre- 
scribed forma, differing according to the 
relation and rank of the person addressed, 
The triangular corner last folded over was 
pastod and stamped with ared or black 
stainp, OF a# Was generally the case, merely 
Inscribed wijh the word Fin, ‘'Seal.’’ 


SaAcRED Fines —The sacred fires of 
India have not all been extinguished. The 
most anciont, which still exista, was con- 
secrated twolve centuries ago in comme. 
moration of the voyage made by the Par- 
seen When they emigrated from Persia to 
India. The fire is fed tive times every 
twonty four hours with sandal-wood and 
other fragrant materi«la, combined with 
very dry fuel. This fire, in the village of 
Oodwada, near bLulsar, is visited by the 
Parseos in large numbers during the 
months allotted to the presiding genius of 
fire, 


IntsH) Rusu Liguts.—Kuosh-lighta are 
said to have completely disappeared from 
use in Ireland, and the candlesticks in 
which they were burned have already be- 
come Objects of antiquarian laterest. The 
rushes were prepared by taking the long- 
et and thickest that could be gathered and 
pooling them #0 that oniy a narrow strip of 
peel remained, which was left tostrengthen 
the rush. The enia being cut off, they 
were dipped in melted fat (often goose 
vrense) They were then spread out to 
dry. A rush twelve inches in length 
would burn about twenty three minutes, 


When 
Natpaqualand 
in South Africa, itis said that «a Namaqua 
trained a young baboon to act av bis shep- 
herd, It took the tlock to tae fleld, re- 
mained with them all day, and drove them 
back to the Kraal at night, riding on the 
back Of @ goal which brought up the rear, 
One goat was sol apartto give it milk. It 
made use of that one only, and guarded 
the other ewea forthe children, lis tas. 
ter gave it occasionally @ Little meat as 
weil, Unfortunately, after serving as 
shepherd for a year, this interesting and 
mite creature wae slain in a tree by @ 
leopard, Dr. Robert Brown, who telia the 
anecdote in his ‘Story of Africa,” warns 
us, bowever, that tt may not be wholly 
true, 


A BAnhoon TURNED SHEPHERD 


baboons were ceomuru in 


EMERALDS ~The emerald was a well 


known yem when Moses wrote the Book 
of Exodus, and wae used as an ornament 
by the ancient Kyyptians, as is proved by 
finding it Oeeasionally among the old 
murmmies, Herofotus mentions a0 emer- 
ald column in the Temple of Hercules at 
Ty16 which emitiod a Jight at night, and 
Pliny In his writings several tithes alludes 
to this charming stone. Egypt contains a 
vast store of @:meralda; and South Amer 
ica used to be rich In emeralda, W hen 
Pigarro discovered I+ he found the na 


tives worshipping an emerald a8 large as 


an ostrich egy, and toe temple containing 

it was 8O adorned emeralda that sev- 

ral chestfula were ser Ain, each con 
taining one indredwelgit 
A Musi¢ vs’ } i} The hue des 

’etite Carre f niersects the old 
| part of Var hin AgO4 AD OX 

change wioere pe sii aingers ofall 
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Christmas, Now Years Day, and other 
| festivals is alinost sesable Kvery sort 
} Of tmitsician ong aire skinny, fat, in 

broad flapped or ‘ | hate moves 

abou’, 6a hh with ayre A tbiack bay In 
which in an iostros Vien the hirer 
flods bis man, they o ri lo@ Wineabop 
and Ux the price I or corneal 
piayor gets isc t fra fan evening; 
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FORGIVING AND FORGETTING. 


sYrnvosw 


There ts enough in dally life 
A life so inuch beset 
With crosses harsh and crue! «0 
To pardon and forget; 
Bat there ls nothing we can «pare 
That's loving, comforting and f 


Bot with these troubles and t 
There are few days that «: 
By kindly natures, are aot br 

Some friendly deed to see 
Some word that comes to clioe 
Some smile to lighten what Ix | 


These are the comforters that Ureak 
Like sunbeams on our eyes, 
To be remembered all our day 
In thankfal memortes, 
While we forgive whate'er annoys 
In gratitude for present joys! 


WIFE OR SISTER? 
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CHAPTER 111 
KASIE'S eyes opened in innocent 

der. 
¢ “Why, surely your cousin will come 
and #66 you some day, and | tin; bat all 
your friends will be mine Does pape 
know Mr. Venables, Eva?’ 
soft eyes entreatingly. 

“No—he was in America when your 
father came. My father aud he had quat 
relied and —and—— Oh, the atory is along 
and sad one! I cannot tell it now. Change 
the subject, Jessie; Il think we have talked 
enough about Jack Venables to day.” 

Jeasie did not think #0 by any means. 
Her quick imagination was excited, and 
she could have discoursed for hours upon 
the captivating theme. But «he saw that 
her questions gave Eva pain, and therefore 
did not persist in them. 

“Perbaps the quarrel bad something to 
do with Colonel Eliteon'’s death.’ she 
speculated, “and she resents it now upon 
the poor young man, who, after all, may 
not have been to blame. Well, | suppose 
she will forgive bim one day. Eva does 
not look as though she couid be hard- 
hearted.”’ 

A alight rustling sound cansed her to 
turn ber head and poe@r into the shadowy 
darkness that lay behind the screen the 
two giris bad drawn around them as they 
satin the fire side corner of the long room, 
and Jessie's heart leaped as «he saw a tal! 
and slender figure moving rapidly away. 

“What is that?’ ashe criet excitediy; 
then in the same breath the ery changed 
to # hysterical little laugh ‘Ou, munt 
Ine, how you frightened me! 
proachfully. “IT thought we 
alone, and,when I saw you in the shadow, 
1 took you for a ghost.”’ 

“You are a foolish child, Jessie’ Miss 
Luxton answered, with as much cov pos 
ure as though she bad been caught tn 
what seemed very much ik 
ping. “Tam sure Mra, Forrest does not 
share your baby fear of ghosts 

“And lam by no means so surecf that,” 
Eva replied, sighing 
ghosia, Miss Luxton, I do not think I 
should be scared by the yokel's candle 
and scooped out turnip; but-— 
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“There are so many 


“You might be by the phantoms mem- 
ory and conscience can evoke? Perhaps 
you have been calling up such spirits to 
day.” 

Eva finshed, then grew very pale 
whether with pain or atger Jossie, who 
watched ber clesely, could notsay. But 
the pointed significance of her aunt's tone 
struck even the unsuspleious girl She, 
too, reddened and broke in wit 
sive indignation 

“Aunt Ina, you should not speak so! 
Poor Eva has been talking of lier father.’ 

Jeoasie spoke in an excited whisper, but 
Miss Luxton answered her aloud. 

“Of ber father? And of no one else 
Jeasie? I thought ! beard another name 
as | came in.”’ 

Jeanie turned to her step miother with a 
very anxious and apologetic glance. Her 
aunt’s speech s6ermed needlexsly and de 
liberately cruel, intended both to pain and 
offend. But Eva gavea faint little smile 
which made her champion angrier than 
ever, and answered the indirect question 
with prompt and disarming franknase 


i imipul 


“You did bear another name, Miss Lux 
ton. | was speaking of my cous) Jack 
Venabies.’’ 

Mies Luxton rang t 
tea before ashe anews 
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aggressiveness: that ealwsys characterized 
her tone in addressing Mra. Forrest. 

“Indeed! i understood Redmond to 
say that you were alone in the world.” 

“Practically I am—or was”—witb an 
aftectionate smile at the deeply interested 
Jeusie—“but | have a few relations scat 
tered about the face of the earth neverthe- 
ese, though most of them are unknown 
to me.”’ 

“Mr. Venables is one of them, I sup- 
po «? 

Eva frowned a little, and in that mo- 
ment Jessie made the discovery that her 
«weet faced step mother could look won- 
derfully haughty and unapproachable 
upon occasion, But the frown soon faded, 
and Mra, Forrest answered with rather a 
forced smile— 

“No, Jack and I were brought up to- 
gether. We were always companions and 
close frienda.”’ 

“Then he attended Colonel's Ellison’s 
funeral? Of course my brother knows 
him?’ 

Mra. Forrest looked and felt very much 
inclined to resent this persistent question- 
ing. Indeed, an angry anawer actually 
framed itself upon her lips; but a glance 
at Jessie checked it. For the girl’s sake 
she could and would bear much from the 
woman who seemed to bave deliberately 
determined to make her life in her new 
home unhappy. But, though she would 
net quarrel, she felt that, if only for 
peace’s sake, she must keep her enemy's 
impertinence in check. So she held her 
head a little higher than usual, and looked 
very deliberately into Regina Luxton’s 
cold suspicious eyes as she said siowly— 

“No—he was absent in America. But 
please change the subject, Miss Luxton. 
My unknown cousin cannot iuterest you 
much, and his name is associated with 
painful memor'es for me.” 

Jessie stole a frightened giance at her 
aunt. Never yet had she known man or 
wouwan dare to snub Kegina Luxton, and 
she trembled to think what the result of 
Iiva's rash imprudence might be. Kut 
nothing very dreadful happened. Misa 
Liuxton accepted the rebull with absolute 
composure, and even smiled a little, as 
though amused by sone passing thought, 

“By all ineans change the subject,’ she 
replied brightly, as the man brought in 
the tea; and, when Professor Forrest came 
in a quarter of an hour later, he found the 
trio chatting together and upon = appar- 
ently most amicable terms. 

The sight delighted him. Redmond 
was a man devoted to his home, loving, 
above all things, domestic peace; and 
more than once he had been troubled of 
late by the thought that there were di« 
cordant elements at work in his house. 
Roygina Luxton had yielded to the urgent 
entreaties that his wife had so dutifully 
seconded, and still ruled the home: but 
she did so with # martyr-like air that filled 
him with remorss 

In vain did he struggle against the feel- 
ing, and tell himself that it was unreason- 
able Ever and always bis conscience 
gave the same answer, running in some 
such fashion as this— 

“She has sacrificed the best years of her 
life to me and Jessie, She might have 
married again and again, have been a 
happy wife and mother, with home ties 
and interests of which no one could have 
robbed her, but for her devotion to us. 
Aud how have | repaid that devotion ? 
Weil, after the usual fashion of the world, 
| fear—with whatto ber must seem like 
base ingratitude, | have installed a young 
xirlia her place, and Jessie gives that girl 
all her heart.”’ 

Phe ever heunting thought gave a ten- 
derness, half apologetic, half cou passion 
ate, and wholly dangerous to every look 
he bestowed on and every word he ad- 
dressed to Regina Luxtou now. It would 
have struck the most careless observer 
thet there was a tacit understanding be- 
tween these two. There seamed so much 
iuore than met the oar in every speech, 
and in @very glance that passed between 
(hem appeare! a hidden meaning. 

Eva saw, at first with surprise, and then 
with a sharp cruel pain, of which she 
proudly hid all sign, this curious state of 
things. Jessie noticed, and innocently 
and loudly wondered what made her 
father and her aunt ‘so queer.” 

“He is sorry for what he has done— 


(sorry for bimself and for me,” Regina 


Luxton told herself, snatching a wicked 
joy from that thougnt in the midst of ber 
humiliation and defeat. Her face grew 


; pale with the passionate intensity of feel- 
| ing, her black eyes flashed. 


“He bas been led on by weak pily,’’ she 
thought, “‘or the vanity so strong in men 
f bis age, to forego the hope of years, t 


sacrifice jt } t wbheu fruition wae at band 








No wonder that he cannot meet my eyes, 
or that be is crushed and made miserable 
by the remembrance of his own ungrate- 
ful and egregious folly !”’ 

The consolation she extracted from the 
idea that Redmond Forrest had already 
repented of the rash act that set a fresh 
and impessable barrier between them 
would make ber almost happy, until evi- 
dence of his real and honest affection for 
his young wife stirred her once more to 
bitter jealousy, and again roused the dan 
gerous malignity of ber nature into active 
life. There were moments when the vin- 
dictive woman would bave been capable 
of murder, and would have gloried in the 
act. 

She had watched Eva Forrest with a 
jealousy-sharpened never-ceasing scrutiny 
from the moment of her homecoming, 
hoping against hope to find some legiti- 
mate ground of quarrel with the girl, re 
garding whom sbe could not tell her reai 
cause for bate. But up tothe present ber 
effort had met with no success, 

Eva was gentleness itself—‘‘a namby- 
pamby doll,” her enemy fiercely called 
her. She appeared a little sad, perhaps, 
less buoyantly happy and radiant than a 
young bride should be; but that fact was 
fully accounted for by her father’s recent 
death and the melancholy haste of her 
marriag®. 

For the rest, her husbaud, whose chival- 
rous pity for the girl so early left alone in 
the world bad played a large part in his 
marriage, learned to love her with adeeper 
and more absorbed affection day by day; 
while Jessie, who had taken to her step- 
mother from the first, grew only more 
enthusiastic as she knew ber better. 

“She is a darling !"’ the latter would cry, 
in her gushing girlish fashion, and with 
an outburst of bonest affection that even 
the cold displeasure of Miss Luxton’s 
look did not serve to check. ‘She isa 
darling, and | am more than glad that 
papa brought her home! 1 never hada 
real friend before!" 

“You had me!” the woman broke in, 

with the quick fierce jealousy that her 
pride could pot suppress, 
- “Of course, aunt Ina!’ Jessie answered, 
with a bright gay little laugh. It was an 
offence to Regina Luxton that the girl 
laughed so much more frequently and 
heartily now than she had been wont to 
do in the old days. ‘I had in you the 
kindest and best of aunts; but 1 spoke of 
a girl-friend.”’ 

“You spoke of your father’s wife. It 
is hardly decent or respectful to call her a 
girl.” 

“Why? She is @ girl still—only four 
years older than I. Ob, I see!’ The 
girl's face flushed a little, her eyes 
widened with a suddenly comprehending 
look “You wean because there is such a 
wide difference between her age and iny 
father’s? But! donot think that watters 
much when people love each other, as 
they do.’ 

*Do they 7?” Miss Luxton queried, with 
a look that spoke unutterable things. 

“lam surethey do! And my father is 
not really old!’ Jessie said earnestiy. ‘1 
read somewhere the other day that a man 
is always 80 much younger than a woman 
that his female contemporaries always ap- 
pear old fogies to him !’’ 

“Then you read wicked mischievous 
nonsense!’’ Miss Luxton exclaimed sternly; 
and Jessie wondered why ber aunt's face 
first flushed with an angry glow, and then 
faded Ww a pallor very unpleasant to be- 
hold. “But I cannot argue with a child 
like you; you do not understand what you 
are saying.’’ 

“I taink I do, aunt Ina—at least, | know 
that the mere fact of Eva's being a few 
Years younger than my father will not 
inake her a bad wife to him, or cause me 
to love her less!’’ 

it was a wonderfully bold defiance for 
Jessie, who rarely ventured to contradict 
her imperious aunt; but for once Miss 
Luxton did not interrupt or rebuke her. 
She listened in frowning silence, and soun 
after left the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 

PP\HE season was at its height. London 
basked in the rare sunshine of a real 
June day, and looked its brightest 

and best. 

Two young men had turned into the 
carriage crowded court-yard of Burling- 
ton House, and one paused to look back at 
the moving picture of wealth and pic- 


turesquely contrasting poverty that Picca- | disappointed when almost in the first mo- 


| ment of their meeting he coolly announced 


dilly showed dim. 

“There, Venables,’”’ he remarked, with a 
smnile—“did you ever see ahything grander 
than that while you were away? Are you 
not glad to be back in old England, after 
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The man be addressed turned too and 
surveyed, with an absolutely - uninter- 
ested gaze, the long line of brilliant shops, 
the pedestrains, the road crowded with 
every possible vehicle, from thecarriage of 
the peer or plutocrat to the barrow of the 
costermonger. He slightly shrugged his 
shoulders, and said, with alittie yawn— 

“Itis very noisy and very hot. § After 
all, though, one must come to London for 
a really hot day.” 

Tom Crosby looked at bis companion in 
disgust. 

‘‘Hot and noisy ?"’ he repeated, with in- 
dignant emphasis. “That is all you have 
to say for the finest panorama in the world, 
seen under its best and brightest aspect; 
and you cail yourself an artist?” 

‘*] beg your pardon,” replied the other, 
with exasperating good temper, ‘I cal! 
myseif nothing of the kind. Art and I 
said “Good-bye’ to each other two years 
ago.”’ 

Crosby stopped short in the shady vesti- 
bule and stared hard in his companion’s 
face. 

“Are you a poet then?’ he asked 
bluntly. 

“Not the least bitin the world. I am— 
how shall I describe myself ?—a social and 
artistic failure, who means to bea business 
success,’’ 

“You look the character!" exclaimed 
Mr. Crosby, surveying his friend with a 
sarcastic glance. “ Commerce’ is printed 
on your noble brow. What does it all 
mean, Jack? When I last saw you, you 
meant to bea Millais or a Leighton, with 
a touch of Browning and Tennyson thrown 
in. Your ambition took a soaring flight 
then.”’ 

“And now it droops with broken wing 
and bumbled crest,’ the other finished 
lightly. “Well, never mind. We will 
trim the bird and turn it out a respectabie 
barn-door fowl yet 1 have cleaned my 
paleties, thrown my brushes away, and 
burned my last shred of manuscript. You 
may hope to see mé a shining light among 
the city magnates some day.”’ 

Despite their lightness there was a bitter 
ring in the words; and Tom Crosby, medi- 
tating over thew, worked out a little ro- 
mance in his own mind as they pushed 
their wsy through the well-dressed, ever- 
increasing crowd, and reached the first 
room of the Academy. 

“He has essayed his iuck with an heiress 
and come to grief with ber guardians, I 
suppose, and art has made shipwreck of 
his hopes. Well, some would endure 
martyrdom for her sweet sake, but | do 
not think he is of the number.” 

Mr. Venables did not look so if he were; 
there was nothing martyr-like in the ap- 
pearance of the handsome young man who 
walked by Tom Croaby’s side, and pre- 
sented a strong contrasi to his sturdy, 
thick-set friend—a contrast of which the 
oné man was couiplacently and the other 
humorously aware. 

“Valentine and Orson” they had been 
called in their far-off school days, and they 
might bave posed for a stady of the 
famous couple still. Tom Crosby, with his 
broad red-whiskered face, bis curiy hair, 
his light keenly-twinkling gray eyes, and 
generous breadth of chest, could have 
posed for the honest and devoted savage; 
while Jack Venables, with his slender 
figure, his clear-cut melancholy face, dark 
drooping moustache, and unfathomable 
eyes, his weil-bvred, slightly scorntul ease 
of manner might have stood for the refined 
and polished Valentine. 

The tie between the two was and always 
has been something like that which united 
the foster-brothers. Orson, the dull, plod- 
ding toiler, whose success in his art was 
assured by the tenacity with which he held 
to his purpose of achieving it, always re- 
garded witb admiration the brilliant trifler 
who had won no success at all. 

‘But be will some day when he chooses 
to work. He could beat us all at our les- 
sons when he chose to learn them.”’ 

Thus the man, with the fame of whose 
big realistic picture, ‘Casuals in the Stone 
Yard,” all London was ringing, spoke of 
him of whom London had never heard 
when, after a long interval of separation, 

the two old friends met. “He has sown his 
wild oats now, and has coms back to settle 
down and astonisb as ali.’’ 

It was rather late to begin the “‘settling- 
down’’ process, for Jack Venables had 
some time since bidden his thirtieth year 
good bye. But his friend fully believed in 
his own prophecy, and was proportionately 


that he had given up all hope of success in 


| any branch of art.” 


“Tell ne what it means, Jack,”’ Crosby 
said, refiectively stroking his red beard. 
+ Cannot understand it atall. Have you 
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lost your heart, man, and had to make a 
choice between your art and your affec- 
tions, or what?’ 

Jack Venabies laughed, but the tone was 
hardly pleasant, though it was musical and 
soft 


“Your romantic old duffer! My heart, 
as you call it, has nothing to do with the 
matter, and no woman has struck his at- 
tention—it is simply the outcome of my 
com non-sense.” 

“And you a: not engaged—you are still 
a tree man ?"’ 

“Free as air—free in every sense of the 
word.”’ 

Crosby looked a little puzzled, and stared 
very hard at his friend. 

“And that pretty cousin of yours, the 
girl you used to raveabout in the old days, 
what bas become of her ?’’ 

For the first time the handsome insolent 
eyes gave asudden flash, and the impas- 
sioned face was stirred by some strong feel- 


ing. 

“Ob, she is married, Tom — married 
nearly a year ago!” 

“I saw her father’s death in the paper, 
and pitied you for being away. That was 
nearly a year ago, I think.” 

“Yes, she was married at his death bed. 
I suppose they farced her to consent, poor 
littie Eva! Don’t look so exquisitely sen- 
timental, Tom. You are right enough, 
man; lam wearing the willow, but I wear 
it with a grace.” 

‘So 1 see,”’ replied Crosby, a little taken 
aback; “I don’t think I have overwhelmed 
you with condolences.”’ 

“Not in words, but you are pitying me 
in your thoughts, when on the whole you 
should rather sym pathize with her; Poor 
little Eva! She was just the girl to be bul- 
lied into making herself unhappy.” 

“And is she unhappy, Jack !”’ 

Jack Venables shrugged his shoulders, 
and turned the pages of bis catalogue as 
though in search of something—something 
which he apparently found at last. 

“*Le Mariage de Convenance,’’’ he read 
aloud—“‘that 1s the picture of the year, I 
believe, Tom—no offence to your master- 
piece of course. A modern version of 
Hogarth’s grim old satire, isit not? Come, 
and jet us see this sermon on canvas.”’ 

Thetwo young wen strolled off, together, 
and soon by dint of gentle squeezing found 
themeeives in the front rank of eager 
gazers upon that one picture which fashion 
had pronounced to be the one of the ex- 
hibition. 

For some minutes they studied the social 
satire in absolute silence, looking from the 
sullen rebeliious beauty of the woman to 
the selfish complacency of the man. Then 
Jack Venables gave a curious little laugh. 

“Do you think that happy bride had 
ever plighted her troth before she made 
her excellent bargain? Somehow i fancy 
my cousin Eva must look something like 
that when she takes her piace at the head 
of her Professor's tabie.”’ 

A little hurried sound that was almost a 
ery made the two young men look quickly 
round. Crosby saw only a tall distingu- 
ished-looking man, with a pretty girl in 
black beside him; but Jack Venables col- 
ored to the roots of his dark locks, and 
was evidently ill at ease for once, though 
his eyes gave « sudden triumphant flash. 

“Eval” be ejaculated, and there was 
more than recognition in his tone; there 
was something that made the girl shrink 
back and tighten her clasp upon her hus- 
band’s arm. ‘How strange to meet you 
by chance, and here of all places in the 
world !”’ 

His eyes wandered as though by chance 
in the direction of the picture, and rested 
there expressively. Professor Forrest 
frowned, annoyed by the thought that 
such an interruption should bave the 
power to vex him. Eva, who, through all 
the bewilderment of her own dismay, saw 
and interpreted his vexation, hastened to 
answer the speech that sbe knew was 
meant to wound. 

“It is strange to meet you here, as I 
thought the Atlantic rolled between us,” 
she observed with a nervous laugh, know- 
ing as soon as she had pronounced them 
how horribly ill chosen ber words were. 
“Redmond”’—turning to her husband— 
“this is my cousin, Jack Venables. You 
—you have heard me speak of him.” 

“I have beard his name, but not, | think, 
from you,”” Redmond Forrest answered 
dryly. “How do you do, Mr. Venabies?”’ 

Eva looked at her husband with a puz 
zled glance. It was unlike him to be #0 
cool and distant to any one she introduced 
as ber friend—as ber near relation, indeed, 
in the present case. 


if he had been aware that Jack Ven- 
ables had once been her promised hus 
band, then she could bave understeod 
even if she had despised a retrospec 
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known the cause that parted them, he 
might have been cool to Jack Venables on 
quite other grounds; but in the circum- 
stances his behavior was both incompre 
hensible and unkind. 

Feeling this, and failing to account for 
it, ahe suddenly encountered Regina Lux- 
ton’s cold suspicious glance, and thought 
she saw a cruel triumph in her smile. In 
an instant all that had puzzied her seemed 
to become plain, and a fierce resistant 
spirit was roused in her breast. Her hus- 
band had said, with veiled significance 
that he bad heard Jack Venables’ name, 
though not from her lips. It was from 
Miss Luxton’s then, and she had done her 
best to inspire the Professor with jealousy. 

‘She overheard me speak of him to 
Jessie, and worked out the story in ber 
own wicked imagination,” Eva thought 
with a brightening color and a curling lip. 
‘She was sure to make a mischievous use 
of whatshe heard. ButI did not think 
Redmond would listen to or believe her.”’ 

It was fortunate for Jack Venable that 
her angry fancy took the turn it did, for 
with the quick suspicion and resentment 
came the impulse to give the man who 
had always loved her a much warmer wel- 
come than she would otherwise have ac 
corded him. 

‘When did you come home, Jack ?”’ she 
asked eagerly, detaching herself from her 
husband’s side, and looking up into her 
cousin’s handsome face with eyes that, if 
they were a shade less soft than usual, 
were most unusually bright. “It is so 
strange to meet you thus. I did not even 
know where you were. I suppose you 
would not have called to see me?”’ 

“I hardly kaow,” answered Jack, with 
grave composure; if be felt any exultation 
at a reception that so far surpassed his ex- 
pectations he was very careful to conceal 
it. “I should have had some difficulty in 
finding you, remember. I knew only the 
fact that you were married, and your bhus- 
band’s name.”’ 

“But that name, with the help of the 
London Directoty, would have been 
enough,”’ Eva remarked, with what, to 
Miss Luxton, seemed an audaciously 
coquettish glance. ‘However, I will not 
scold you now. Jessie! Where is Jessie?’ 
—looking round for the girl, who came 
shyly across at the sound of her name. 
‘*You at least have heard me speak of Mr. 
Venables, Jessie? Jack, this is my dear 
little daughter.’’ 

Jeasie raised her beautiful dark-blue 
eyes to the stranger's, lowering them after 
a@ second or so with rather a disappointed 
look. Why she was disappointed the girl 
could hardly explain, for Mr. Venabies 
was quite as handsome as sbe had imagined 
him. But for all that there was some- 
thing in the dark picturesque face of 
which she dia not approve. 

She murmured asby answer to his words 
of recognition, then stolé back to her 
father’s side and stayed there. Jack and 
Eva walked on ahead, passing the pictures 
without a glance, apparentiy absorbed in 
each other’s society. 

“So your step-daughter is a woman, 
Eva; I took her for a child at first,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Venables, with a puzzied 
backward glance at the «lender figure and 
the mass of golden hair. 

“Yea, most peopie do that, but Jessie is 
seventeen,”’ answered Eva, with a sigh. 
“She is delicate, poor child; but she is the 
sweetest, dearest, truest-hearted little crea- 
ture in the world. Most girls of ber age 
would have been on their guard with, If 
not absolutely hostile to a young step- 
mother, but she has been my friend froin 
first to last. I almost think——”’ 

“You almost think?” the man echoed 
in an interrogative fashion as she paused 
abruptly. “What, Eva! That your per- 
feci step-daughter has reconciled you to— 
your new life?” 

He lowered his voice al most to a whisper 
and scanned the troubled face with eager 
eyes. Regina Luxton watched it too, with 
cruel satisfaction. 

“They are lovers, as I thought,”’ she said 
to herself with wicked joy—‘‘they are 
lovers whom a crue! fate has parted once, 
and more cruelly brought together. I 
think that Redmond Forrest's punishment 
is at hand.”’ 

It would hardly have been possible 
among all the people collected within the 
walls of Burlington House to find two 
more thoroughly autipathetic than Tom 
Crosby and Regina Luxton. Yet at the 





samne moment one idea engrossed the 
minds of each. Only in the man’s it was 


a generous fear, and in the womans 4 

wicked hope 
‘Heaven heip therm if thev care for eaca 
st the r girl rather, for Jac 


a ok + 


jealousy. On the other hand, if be had 


to hitaself, as he turned away unnoticed. ‘1 
feel as though I was present at the first a-t 
of atragedy. 1 wish Jack Venables bad 
been In Halifax before I brought him here 
to-day. Of course the Professor cannot do 
less than ask his wife’s cousin home; Jack 
will accept the invitation and became 
Yami de la maison; and then—why, then 
will come the tragic ending.” 

And things actually fell out as Mr. Cros- 
by imagined. Eva begged her cousin to 
come home with them, and Professar For- 
rest seconded the invitation, though atill 
with a reluctance that perplexed and an- 
noyed his wife. 

“I try to be pleasant to his friends, even 
to his sister-in-law,” she mused; “if only 
for the sake of justice and fair play he 
should be civil to Jack.” 

The remembrance made ber invitation 
almost affectionate in its warmth, a result 
with which Jack Venables would have 
found no cause to quarrel, even if he had 
noticed her husband's coolness, which, as 
it happened, he did not. 





CHAPTER V. 

S your head better, Jessie ?’’ 
| The girl addressed slightly raised her- 

self at the question and looked with 
dazed eyes at Miss Luxton’s face, 

“J—I do not know,’’ she answered con- 
tusedl y—‘'I feel so hot, so stupid. Have I 
been asleep long?’’ 

“About an hour.” Miss Luxton laid ber 
cool fingers on the hot flushed cheeks, and 
brushed back the pretty golden hair trom 
the burning temples. ‘Lie still, dear, and 
you shall see the doctor soon.”’ 

“I do not want the doctor. I want Eva; 
ask her to come 7?” 

The woman bit ber lip sharply, and the 
eyes that had softened with genuine and 
unselfish anxiety grew once more hard 
and bright. 

“Mra, Forrest cannot come,"’ she ex- 
plained with a cold decision that Jonnie 
was wont to recognize as final; “but I am 
here, Jessie, to do anything you wish. Let 
me bathe your head, or read you to sleep. 
Come, dear, be reasonable. Did I not 
nurse you when you were ill, before Mra. 
Forrest came ?’’ 

But Jessie, in her feverish irritation and 
pain, could not be reasonabie, and only re- 
peated her peevish broken cry. 

“] want Eva—her hands are 80 cool, her 
voice is soft. Oh, she is cruel not to come!” 

“She has other occupations,’’ Miss Lux- 

broke in savagely—‘“‘she has no time 
now to spare for her husband or husband's 
sick child.’’ 

Tho girl’s eyes, filled with an innocent 
wonder that was in itself a sharp rebuke, 
were raised siowly to her aunt's face. 

“No time! Poor Eva bas too much 
time,”’ she observed in a tone that made 
her aunt’s beart ache notwithstanding its 
jealous anger; ‘“‘she is always longing for 
work to do.” 

‘She has found it now, then, 
Miss Luxton grimly. 

But Jessie did not hear or heed her. She 
could not keep her attention fixed upon 
anything but the one craving desice for her 
step-mother’s presence 

jhile Misa Lasten was still explaining 
and trying to make her niece understand 
that Eva bad no wish to come, Jessie's 
mind began to wander again. She fell 
once more into the feverish lethargy, from 
which she only reused herself at long in- 


tervals to re echo her pileous plaint 
“Eva, send for Eva—she is cruel not to 


come!”’ 
Miss Luxton listened but 


remark od 


did send for 


Mre. Forrest—more, she resolved that if 
she could possibly prevent it Eva should 
not come. 


“Let her amuse herself with her lover,”’ 
she thought with savage bitterness; ‘the 
child at least is mine, and she shall not 
take her from me.”’ 

She sent a message to the doctor and an 
other to Jeasie’s father; but she specially 
warned the messenger in each case nol lo 
alarm Mrs. Forrest, while Eva, who had 
felt of late that her step-daughter was he 
ing drawn slowly and suréiy away from 
her, did not even ywuess that she was ser! 
ously iil. 

Jessie had been a little dull and low 
spirited on the previous évening, and had 
not appeared at breakfast that day, an 
event sufficiently unusual to provoke in- 
quiry but not to excite UNGAFIN GSA, for the 
poor girl's Lealth was always delicate, and 
she was subject to neuraigic beada hos 
that often kept her prisoner the wir l@day. 

“Her head was tad in the night: 
resting In Iny room,’ 
after Jexsie. The allusion to “my roo’ 
effectually prevented the visit the young 
wife would otherwise have paid. Shecouls 
not venture uninvited into Miss Luxton's 
sanctum, and there was a grimly forbid 
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nee that she haa the power to make me 
miserabie.’’ 

Jeasie’s aunt, with al! her burning hatred 
and malice to the girl who had th warted 
ner in the main object of her life, could 
hardly have desired to bring her into a 
more dangerous frame of mind than than 
in which ber vousin found ber when he 
called on one of the numerous pretences 
that he had found of late for a visit to Mra. 
Forrest's house, 

“Oh, Jack, how good of you to come so 
early!’ she remarked, meeting him with 
sparkling eyes and outstretched hands of 
welcome, Perhaps the knowledge that 
Miss Luxton watched her from her seat in 
the flower-fillad window made her a 
shade more effusive than she would otner- 
wise have been. !.ut she was in arecklens 
mood, and really aimost as glad as she 
ey np to be at her cousin's coming, a 
act he noticed wit): an exultant thrill. 

He however had no wish to trritate Mian 
Luxton, who was very likely on occasion 
be thought, to proveadangerous foe, so he 
auswered with his usual languid ease that 
he had got the book Eva wished for and 
thought he would leave it, ashe happened 
to be passing that way. 

“Happened to be vassing I’ exclaimed 
Eva, elevating her pretty eyebrows in 
quick and rather exaggerated dismay. 
“Then you do not mean to stay, Jack ? 
You mean to desert me after all?" 

Jack Venables cast a rapid half-warning 
kiance in the direction of the window; 
but the woman placidly stitching there did 
not even raise her head. They did not 
know that her every faculty was on the 
alert to gather evidence against them. 

“LT desert you? “Could you think ft, 
Eva?’ the man replied in a hurried 
sionate whisper that brought the blood to 
the girl’s face and a sudden terror, for 
which she scorned herself however the 
next moment, when he went on, with ea 
careless laugh— 

“To stay until when, Eva? And ‘to pro- 
tect you from what? Am I to beon guard 
here until the Professor's return ?” 

“Oh, dear, no! Iam well guarded, I 
assure you’’—wiih a saucy laugh, which 
made Kegina grind her teeth and resolve 
to be avenged. “You need stay long to 
lunch and sacrifice yourself for our amuse- 
ment; | have no doubt Miss Luxton will 


invite you. She is the chatelaine, you 
know; I am only Professor Forrest's wife,” 
Jack Venables glanced uncomfortably 


from the protty angry face of the girl to 
the woman’s graveone. Even Eva's wel- 
come might be bought a little dearly, he 
thought. 

It was pleasant to be so entreated by 
those pretty lips that had once bidden him 
acold and stern farewell; but this time 
without success, as Keygina did not even 
raise her head or seem to hear him. 

“Never imiod, Jack,’’ remarked Eva 
noticing her cousin's discourfiture; ul 
think you may take Miss Luxton'’s wel. 
come for granted We have had one 
toto-a-tele meal already and desperately 
tired of each other's company.” 

“One tete a-lote uieal 7 Jack cried, seiz- 
ing eagerly on that one portion of the sen- 
tence that he could touch without aygra- 
vating the offensivenoss, “That reminds 
ine lo ask where my friend Miss Jessie is 
to-day? Novill, | hope?’ 

Eva turned her head abruptly, but not 
before Jack bad seen the sudden flash of 
the soft eyes and the passionate quiver of 
the delica 6 lips. tle guessed then at the 
pain her flippant words had covered, and 
bis own heart throvbed « little faster, 

‘You —sho is ill; she is always delicate,’’ 
Miss [Lavixton answered after aslight reflec. 
tive pause, during which she had been 
busily oecupied in rolling up her work and 
putting itaway wilh the careful neatoess 
that distinguished her, ‘Your luncheon 
will bo # leote« Lele one, after all, Mra. For- 


rest. I shall take mine with Joanie.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED, ] 
—<_> 
A Matrerorbkacr MAN A tourlat 


wandering alone upon the edge of a bog at 
the foot of Ken Nevis had the misfortune 
to mise the proper path and stumbled into 


a boy, where, ere loug, his struggling 
served to sink him to bis armpits in the 
tenacious mire, in this terrible plight he 
6epied aatout Highlander not lar away, to 
whom be cried outa & top of his voloe 

“Ho-—what bh Donaid! Hilere—come 
here!’ 

“My name Douald,’’ the High 
lander said, apy 1 mppot : 

“Never mind 4 name ia! Deo 
you #66 Lhe plig la n? | ean never 
getaol this alone a 

“Pnde@d, tact | sthink you can. 
And with that hy Artie A AY. 

‘“Mgood Heaver i ‘ i going ) lonve 
m6 here to die? ried 

: on 

“Eh -d’you wa us you 

“Pol want yout elp? Viat can I 
do else?” 

“Sure, | didna: 

° W ili you he j 

“Ay--iIf you wa : 

© On help, hie Hip ‘ n tieaven's 
name!’ 

“Tndeed, m yooi weak that 
im the Uret pia 

And the if K ‘ pbcaly ifte«d thin 
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A PAY-DREAM. 


—— 
eavera 
—_—_— 

I went roaming in the morning, 
At the earliest dawn of day 

While the little birds were singing 
And as merry too aa they 

Rut I heard a votes etili sweeter 
And 1 saw a« face ao fal: 

That my heart began a-beathixg, 
And I lost it then and there 


Bot my dream was quickly over, 
Nota trace was left to tel! 

Of the charm so eweet ani ted 
That had bound me with tt« op 

Save that mem ry mourns in secret 
With « love that cannot die, 

For the pleasant dream that caine to me 
In thase happy days gone !y 
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[Continued from last week } 

(PVH E conservatory proved very interest 
| ing. Veronica toved flowera, and 
never showed to such advantage as 
whenamidstthem. Asshe moved to and 
fro amongst the plants, daintily touching 
a blossom here and there, and explaining 
their respective characteristics and! merits, 
Mr. Vane, who followed her closely, grew 
quite enamored, and each moment thought 
her more and more charining When at 
length she proposed a move, she foun} 


him unwilling to depart froin the conser 
vatory. 

Reflecting that Mary might mot even 
yet be quite ready she settied! herself fora 


few moments in a leaning position near 
the open door, still holding her flowers in 
her hands An arching branch «| 
soming-wisteria hung over her head, her 
attitude was gracefully careless, an! the 
oonsclousness that it was her bidden duty 
to entertain this young man a littielonger, 
gave ber manner a frank 645), 
servabie in ber when in the presence of 
her mother and sisters. She taiked for a 
little while as though enjoying 
thoroughly, then said wilh almost a girl. 
jah laugh: 

“How reroise | am! 1 have been proudiy 
Showing you all our flowers, but 
never offered you even a bud.’’ 


blos 


asiduoi ol- 


herself 


have 


Theodore felt glad at that moment that ! 


he had not accepted the Recolors offer of a 
rosebud, Utterly forgetting Mary's exist- 
ence, he pressed closed up t 
side, and looking at her very 
said: 

‘“dive me one of those sweet white roses 
in the front of your dress 


tenderly 


” 


Katber shyly, for his sudden change of 
manner had taken her by surprise, she | 


detached a rose and gaveiltohimn. He 
took it, also the hand that offered it, and 
with a deep biueh Veronica look ad 
him. Her eyes were pretty and soft, and 
a blush was very becoming to her some 
what pale face. For the mowent she 
looked a young girl. 

Suddenly, before she could realize what 
was happeniag, she found hersel! 
ing a proposal. In her confusion and as- 
tonishment her first impulse was to refuse 
it. 

“Oh, no!’ abe exclaimed, drawing 
tremblingly, ‘it ia impossivie, 
not think of mne in that way.”’ 

This little demur on er part acted as a 
fillip to Theodore, His ardor increased on 
the spot, and so fervent did he become, 
and so vehementiy did he press his cause, 
Veronica at length could not bat 
his happiness hung upon her an- wer, 

“You really love ino?” she asked, look- 
ing wistfully up at him. 

Theodore’s answer was absolutely im- 
passioned. 

Veronica's eyes wandered out to ihe 
lawn, For years she had had an empty 
feeling in her heart. For years she had 
longed for that gi@atest of all good gifts, 
the true love of her womanhood had so 
far 'tived Only in ‘Ser dreams, bul never 
had she pictured bim like Mr. Vane. The 
dreain-lover was older, tiore cullivated, a 
man of stronger character and = finer 
mould, But be still lurked vaguely in 
dreamland, and bere was a flesh and 
blood lover at her feet. Shonld she— 
stould she not—oh should she-— take him? 

Round the corner came suddenly the 


recolyv- 


back 
You can- 


believe 


Veronica's | 


up at | 
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| again make to her such a proposal. If 
| she refused this chance she might remain 
atthe Grove—unloved, unwanted—to the 


end. 
Again Mr. Theodore Vane pressed bis 


suit A quarter of an hour later he joined 
| the tea party o7 the lawn, an accepted 
lover, 


| Veronica could not face the family. She 
| wert straight to ber room, and left ber 
'flance to break the news over the tea- 
ij table. Heexecuted the task very bung- 
ingly. For some time he could not make 

eiiver mother or daughters understand, 

and when at last be did force the truth 

upon their comprehension he was quite 
| disconcerted by the manner in which they 
| received the news. 

They were at first too amazed for any- 
thing but silence, and their congratula- 
tions, when at last given, were cold in the 
extreme. Nothing could have been flat- 
tor. Theodore’s spirita sank steadily as 
tea progressed: he noticed that Mary was 
now faulilessly attired, and with a faint 
pang of fear ne began to wonder whether, 
after all, hh» could have made a mistake. 
A remark Mrs. Hooker had made rankled 
unpleasantly in bis mind. 

“We can't belp being surprised,’’ she 
had said, “for somehow we had got into a 
way of regarding Veronica as quite a con- 
firised spinster, and you seem so young.” 

It annoyed him to think that anyone 
could speak of the girl—uo, he realized be 
could not use the term girl—the lady he 
had just proposed to, as a “confirmed spin- 
It nasant nothing more or less than 
wn “old maid.’ Justa polite way of say- 
ing ‘fold maid.’ Not pleasant to hear 
oue's fiancee called “an old maid,’’ how- 
ever politely it might be put 

“If only she had been a few years 
’ he said to himself, looking half 
the now spick-and-span 


ater. 


younger, 
regretfully at 
Mary. 

Of course he stayed to dinner. Mra, 
Hooker could searcely do less than ask 
hing; under the circumstances, he could 
scarcely do less than remain. But the 
evening was nota success, Mrs. Hooker 
and the girls were dull Veronica wore a 
pretty dress, but she looked pale, ber 
tuanner was constrained, the frank, al- 
mot girlish galety, which had character- 
iged it when alone with Theodere had left 
her, she was not the charming Veronica of 
‘the conservatory. Had Theodore known 
of the very trying moments she had g@e 
‘through with the family before dinner, 
possibly unfavorable criticism would bave 
‘hanged into tender sympathy. I say 
| possitly, for noe one could prophesy the 
‘ourse Preodore’s mind would take with 
A)Y assurance, 

The girls bad rushed up into Veronica's 
room as 8oon a8 the lea hour was over, 

“Well, Veronica! IL never thought be- 
fore that you were #0 deep,’’ exclaimed 
Mary indignantly. 

“Deep! cried Veronica, drawing ber- 
se.f upa little haughtily; “I don't under- 
stand you, Mary; how have I been deep?” 
| “You can't deny that you kept it all 
| very dark,”’ said Lizzie, also indignantly. 
“And all the (ime you tried to give us to 
understand that you knew he preferred 
us—preferred Mary, I mean, and that you 
were doing your best to leave the coast 
clear for ber,’’ 

“Until to-day, Lizzie, | was as ignorant 
as youas to what Mr. Vane's intentions 


might be 

“Of enurse she was,”’ chimed in Daisy, 
* What are you accusing her like this for? 
Mr. Vane has unexpectedly chosen her, 
and there's an end to it,’’ 

‘“t0 away, Daisy, or else 
| tongue,” said Lizzie angrily. 

“Shan't,’’ ssid Daisy. She was the only 
one in the family who understood Ver- 
onica at all, and something in her step- 
sister's pale disturbed face made her de- 
termined to stay, and if need be, champion 
her on this trying occasion, 

“What's (his? What's this?’ cried Mra 
Hooker rustling into the room. ‘Daisy, I 
often hear you speaking rudely to your 
sisters, you should remember they are 
older than you are. Dear ms, Veronica, 
Mr. Vane certainly has taken us by sur- 
peso! Weshould never ourselves have 
thought of such a match as suitable. So 
young aman!” 

“He is exactly inv own age, mother,” 
putin Veronica, turning her face a little 
aside, and playing with the things on the 


” 


hold your 





clatter of teacups and the high voices of | toibet-maole, 


girls, Tea had appeared on the lawn, and 
with it the family —Veronica’s step-mother 
and step-sisters. Noneof them gave her 
much love, all of then would 
have her out of the way 


be pied to 
Hiera, close to her 
side, was the only man w wi offers 1 to 
take her away since the over of ber ¥ 
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“Oh, indeed! I should never have 
thought that. However, itis a very good 
match from a pecuniary point of view, 
which no doubt has weigned with you” 

“No,’’ said Veronica in a low tone, “it 
was not 
weighed wit! 
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the thought of his money which 











‘He certainly did behave at one time as 
if it were Mary he had a fancy for,” went 
on Mra. Hooker, “and I cannot under- 
stand what made him veer round to you 
so suddenly. I hope he knows his own 
mind, and will be faithful to you. You 
were of course quite justified in taking 
him at his word, for chances don’t come 
often, once a girl has passed ber youth. I 
really hope you may be very happy.” 

Then to the astonishment of the family, 
the usually self-contained Veronica .urned 
upon them a face streaming with tears. 

“Ob,” she said passionste!y, “I do hope 
I may be happy. 1 do pasy 1 may at last 
find love and bappiness. I have longed 
for it so long, 8o very long. Can you not 
understand, all of you, that it is not the 
money, or the mere fact of marrying, but 
it is the home of my own—the love—that I 
need? Girls, have none of you one kind 
word for me at such a time ?”’ 

Daisy sprang forward and gave her a 
warm embrace, tears in her own beautifal 
eyes. The elder girls also came and kissed 
her, and looking rather shamefaced, tried 
to offer hearty congratulations. They 
were ali touched by the signt of Ver- 
onica’s emotion; though selfish, they were 
not bad at heart. For a moment Mrs. 
Hooker looked balf inclined to take of- 
fence. 

‘‘Really, Veronica! You talk as if we 
had not made you happy here,’’ she said. 

Then better feelings prevailed, and she 
too went up to Veronica ard kissed ber. 

So the little scene ended better than it 
began. But strong emotion leaves iis 
mark behind it, and this mark was writ- 
ten in pale unbecoming characters on 
Veronica’s face when she sat down to the 
dinner-table by the side of her critical 
lover. 

Late that night Daisy stole into her step- 
sister’s room. Veronica was in bed and 
the room was dark. 

“Veronica, are you awake?” she asked 
softly. 

‘*Yes, Daisy dear; what is it?” 

“IT wanted to come and talk to you. J 
feel that we have not made you 80 happy 
here as we might have done. We, who 
are the real interlopers in this home, 
Have you done this, Veronica, to get away 
from us, or do you really love Mr. Vane?’’ 

For a moment Veronica lay silent in the 
darknees, ‘Don’t ask such very searching 
questions, Daisy dear,’’ she said at length 
faintly. 

“Well, let me say one thing. Don’t 
marry Mr. Vane unless you are sure he 
will make you happy. Somehow! don’t 
fee! as if he were the right man for you. 
In spite of his money and his handsome 
face, he is not good enough for you. Vera 
dear, if you change your mind and think 
you'd like to stay on here better than to 
marry Mr. Vane, remember one thirng— 
and this is what I came to say: J shall al- 
ways, always, be nice to you in the 
future.” 

‘Dear Daisy, you have seldom been any- 
thing but nice, and I shall not change my 
mind,.”’ 

“You know, Vera,’’ went on Daisy a 
little nervously as though not sure of her 
ground, ‘I have always had a sort of feel- 
ing that Mr. Pindar would like to have 
you for his wife.”’ 

“Mr, Pindar! I never thought of him! 
I do not believe he has ever thought of 
meé, in that way. He is nota marrying 
man. He has always said plainly he can- 
not afford to marry.”’ 

*‘All the same, he isin love with you,”’ 
said Daisy, speaking now with more con- 
fidence, “On, the bright eye of a Daisy is 
very sharp. Now, he is a gentleman !”’ 

“Do you méan to imply that Mr. Vane 
is not?” asked Veronica uneasily. 

“Oh po! of course h6'’s one, by birth 
and all that. I mean—in himself, he can’t 
oom pare with Mr. Pindar as a gentleman.”’ 

Again Veronica lay silent in the dark. 
She may in her heart have recognized the 
truth of her younger sister’s criticisms, 
but she did not choose to say so, Her 
silence made Daisy feel she must say noth- 
ing more either in the shape of remon- 
strance or suggestion. So with the versa- 
tility of youth ehe began to discuss the 
coming wedding, and dilated on the pleas- 
ure it would give her to come and stay 
with Veronica when she was married. 
The frivolous element she thus intro 
duced did Veronica good, and made her 
forget for the time being some misgivings, 
which, unknown to everyone, she shared 
in common with Daisy. Her young sister 
left her happier than she found her. 

Theodore stayed a week with Mr. Pin- 





dar in the cnaracter of an engaged man. | 
Daily visits were paid by him to his lady- 
love His behavior during these visits 
was not altogether saisfactory; in fact 
much comment from the famii< 


Oto 


excited 





With a new-born kindness, though, they 
forbore to make their comments in Ver. 
onica’s presence. 

No one could have failed to observe that 
asa lover Theodore was variable. Some. 
times he was very attentive, at others al- 
most neglectful, devoting himself to the 
younger girl, as if be found the change 
from Veronica so refreshing. Veronica 
bore this occasional neglect with a good 
dea! of quiet dignity. It must have morti- 
fied her to find that her lover could at. 
tach himself toa sister for a whole after- 
noon, and almost ignore her presence, but 
no word expressive of mortification ever 
escaped her lips, 

At the end of a week Theodore began to 
get restiess, and said he must really go 
and see about furnishing up Woodleigh 
Manor for the reception of his bride, So 
escorted by Mr. Pindar, he walked up to 
the Grove one morning to bid them all 
farewell. The Hooker family came en 
masee into the drawing-room to see them, 
and Theodore was particularly agreeable 
and lively, his good spirits under the cir- 
cumstances taking everyone a little by 
surprise. He qaite monopolized the con- 
versation, and descanted at great length 
on all he intended to do at Woodleigh 
Manor. Of course he should write to 
Veronica every day, and in a month’s 
time he hoped to run up and pay hera 
short visit. 

Then when the date fixed for the mar- 
riage drew near he should come to the 
Stainbourne Arms with his best man, and 
Pindar, like the brick he was, had prom. 
ised to put up one or two friends who 
might like to be present at the ceremony. 
So he ran on, and the family sat and 
smiled, and Veronica listened with burn- 
ing cheeks, and seemed to find the pub- 
licity of the affair a little trying. 

“We won’t have a grand weitding, I 
think, Veronica ?’’ remarked Theodore at 
iength, for the first time addressing his 
lady-love particularly. 

“Certainly not, if you prefer a quiet 
one,” answered Veronica coloring still 
more deeply, and looking very embar- 
rassei, Mr. Pindar glanced curiously at 
her, then turned his eyes quickly away as 
though the sight pained him. 

“Yes, 1 think I prefer a quietone, A 
fuss and a crowd of people detract from 
the solemnity of the occasion, don’t you 
think ?’’ 

Lizzie gave a faint derisive sounding 
little sniff and looked at Mary, who gave 
a tiny but intelligent sniff in reply. 

Theodore went on regardless of sniffs. 
‘We'll have the immediate relations and 
friends, a nice friendly little breakfast— 
and away,” he said importantly. 

Again Veronica biushed deeply, and 
again Mr. Pindar just glanced at ber. 

Blushes became Veronica, she looked 
unusally pretty and young in her em- 
barrassment. Her lover evidently thought 
so, for at this point he rose, and with al- 
most an impassioned air asked her to 
comeé out with him into the garden. 

We will not describe this parting scene. 
Suffice it to say that Theodore’s fervency 
on the occasion amply atoned for two or 
three afternoons of neglect, and he left 
Veronica with quite a warm glow in her 
heart. Love war sweet, she felt, even— 
even if the lover were not quite an ideal 
lover. 

“The dear gir!!’’ exclaimed Theodore 
dramatically as he walked down thedrive. 
“IT could hardly tear myself away from 
her, Pindar. You have no idea whata 
hold she has taken on my heart. I feel as 
if I could not live through two long 
months without seeing her.’’ 

“I thought you intended going down to 
see her at end of a month,’’ observed Mr. 
Pindar, drily. 

“Oh yes, of course, I forgot—so I am,” 
said Theodore, looking a little discon- 
certed. “I remember now, I did say so.” 

“I trust your memory will serve you 
better when the month is up,’’ said the 
Rector sharply. Then as though sorry 
to have spoken sharply, he hocked his 
arm through the younger man’s and tried 
to discuss pleasantly with him the details 
of the approaching wedding. 

“Keep 10 eye on the sweet girl, and let 
me know at onceif she has evena finger- 
ache,”’ were Theodore’s las: words to his 
friend as the train bore him away. 

A month passed. Theodore wrote every 
day with unfailing regniarity to his 
fiancee, and sent besides frequent letters 
to Mr. Pindar. Jcadging by his ‘etters, 
préparations were being built on to the 
Manor, with a smoking room opening out 
of it, all to please the bride. The stables, 
also, were being enlarged, and two valua- 
ble hunters had been brought and were 
now waiting, like the bride, to be in 
stalled. Veronica did not hunt, but Theo- 
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dore, having made no inquiries on the 
point, could not be expected to know this, 
so his kindness remained the name. 

Naturally, these extensive alterations re- 
quired constant supervision, so at the end 
of a month he found it impossible to get 
away, and had to forego the promised 
visit to his fiancee. This, so he said to 
Veronica, gave him great grief; but, as he 
said to Mr. Pindar, there was so much to 
think of, and so much to do, he had no 
time for idle repining. His evenings, 
though, would have been very dull—this 
also was to Mr. Pindar—had it not been 
for the society of some old friends whu 
had lately returned to the neighborhood; 
Captain and Mrs, Biake, and their only 
child, a daughter named Celia. For two 
years they had been traveling for Celia’s 
benefit, and the two years bad improved 
Celia wonderfully. She had been charm- 
ing as a school-girl, she was pow lovely, 
quite the belle of the neighborhood. The 
Blakes’ little placed adjoined his property. 
Most kind peopie. He could turn in there 
every evening if he chose, always certain 
of his welcome, Celia was as musical as 
she was lovely, quite an acquisition, would 
bea delightful companion for Veronica, 
though, of course, years younger. Had he 
mentioned that the intended billiard-room 
was to be changed into a music-room? 
Celia bad suggested it, she was so fond of 
music, and he thought ita capital sugges- 
tion. 

On the receipt-of a letter from Theodore, 
the Rector usually walked upto the Grove 
and gave the Hookers the benefit of the 
news it contained, but on this occasion be 
departed from bis usual custom and did not 
walk up to the Grove; neither, when he 
next met the family, did he mention Celia. 

The alterations seemed to make slow 
progress, in spite of Theodore’s constant 
supervision of labor. The wedding had 
to be postponed; impossible to bring the 
bride to a scene of such great disorder. It 
was now fixed for the second week in 
October, six weeks later than the date 
originally fixed. Towards the end of Sep- 
tember Theodore in a letter to Mr Pindar 
hinted at the possible necessity for a fur- 
ther adjournment, but received 4 sharp 
letter from the Rector in reply. 

“Tt does not look well when a man hangs 
back,” the latter wrote, ‘‘and your fiancee’s 
position is beginning to be a little trying. 
Her family were not pleased at the last 
postponement, and any further delay 
might expose her to huwiliating remarks, 
I think, judging from a remark Daisy let 
fall, that they bave all felt you might have 
spared a few days to Veronica, her dis- 
tance from you not being great, and your 
time being quite yourown. Iam certain 
Veronica has felt it; sbe has been looking 
both pale and depressed, I should be 
sorry to think a friend of mine was behav- 
ing badly.”’ 

By return of post came Theodore’s reply. 
It bad a startling effect on the Rector. He 
set his teeth as be read, and his eyes glit- 
tered with a light before which Theodore, 
had he been pre int, would have paled 
and trembled. Thus ran tbe ‘etter— 

“DEAR PrinpaR.—I am ino a terrible 
mess. For wercy’s sake lend ine a help- 
ing hand. Icannot marry V:ronica. I 
have no fault to find’ with her, but, I may 
as well confess the truth, | love Celia. I 
never meant to tell Celia, but she has 
found it out and has confessed she is not 
indifferentto me. Of course she knows 
nothing of this previous engagement, and 
I am anxious neither she nor her parents 
should ever know. Veronicais the diffi- 
culty. How will she take it? Will she 
create a scandal? Dear old friend, for the 
sake of old times, go Up and try toarrange 
the matter quietly. Tell her 1 honor aud 
respect her deeply, and all that sort of 
thing, but that my heart, in spite of allmy 
effort, has gone to another, Gild the pill 
as much as you like, teil her lam prepared 
to make any money “acrifice, if that would 
compromises the matter.’ 

The Rector read ‘no further. With « 
fierce gesture he dashed the letter to the 
ground, and crusied it beneath his heel, 

“The car! The mean contemptible 
hound!” be exclaimed, pacing up and 
down his study floor like an angry lion. 
“No fault to find with her! with her! that 
angel! How dare he? Actually engag- 
ing himself to Celia, whilst Veronica, 
sweetest of women, waits for him, and pre- 
pares for her wedding-day. How dare he 
offer her his dirty money? And Celis is 
not to know! The dastard! Celia and her 
parents shall hear the whole story from 
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the wall, looking pale and unnerved, and 
began to speak to himself in short sen- 
tences, as a man in a dream. 

“He asks me to go up and stab—-the wo. 
man I love. The woman I love. How 
will she take it? How am I to soften the 
insult? What can I say—what say—to 
the woman I love? Tell her I rejoice tn 
her escape ?—the woman I love?” 

Suddenly the Rector’s strong hands be- 
gan to tremble, ang—eiite vacantly he 
gazed across the rodm_ at the wall facing 
him, of which he saw nothing. 

‘She is free !"’ he said, as if the thought 
had just occurred tohim. ‘She is free— 
the woman I love,”’ 

Then he fell on his knees, and for a mo- 
ment there was a sound as of weeping in 
the room. Only fora moment. The strong 
man conquered his weakness, and witb 
characteristic promptitude prepared for 
action. First he dashed off a note to Theo- 
dore, 

“I go,”’ ne said, “to expose you in your 
true colors to the Hooker family, and to 
congratulate Miss Hooker on her escape 
from so pitiful, so contemptible a creature 
as you. At the same time do not imagine 
this matter will be suffered to drop with- 
out my taking some speedy action in the 
matter, or that you will escape the obloquy 
you deserve, I need scarcely aid that you 
will never again be suffered to dishonor 
my Rectory with your presence; but to. 
morrow I visit your neighborhood, and 
unless you wish to ensure a horse-whip- 
ping, | should advise you to try a change 
to a foreign climate for a season, and to 
keep out of my way.” 

The note finished, he took up his bat and 
prepared to leave for the Grove. As he 
crossed the hall he caught sight of the re- 
flection of his agitated face in the mirror; 
he stopped and tried to compose himself. 

“T wonder if this coat is good enough to 
go up in,’ he murmured, and then gavea 
strange little laugh, remembering Theo- 
dore had used almost the same words a 
few months ago when he started for the 
Grove—and came back engaged to Ver- 
onica. Dismissing the coat question 
quickly, as though asbamed so trivial a 
matter should occupy his mind at such a 
time, he stepped quickly out and strode 
across the garden. 

But all the way totbe Grove six words 
haunted and agitated him. “And cama 
back engaged to Veronica.” He tried to 
escape from their haunting persistence, 
aud to frame in his mind the words he 
should speak when he came face to face 
with Veronica, and bad to break the news 
to her; but none that were suitable oc- 
curred to him. Never before had the self 
reliant Rector felt so discomposed, so un- 
certain how to deal with a situation. 


When he neared the (Grove, he saw 
Daisy leaning carelessly against one of 
the pillars of the entrance gate, almost as 
if she were waiting for him toappear. As 
he came up sbe gave a giance at his 
agitated face, then said quickly: 

‘Who do you want to see ?”’ 

‘Your sister—Veronica.”’ 

‘Don’t go to the house—she is in there,”’ 
pointing to a little wood to the left. “Oh, 
Mr. Pindar! I am so sorry for her.” 

‘What? Doesshe know? Has the vil- 
lain written to her ?” 

‘Yes, and mentioned having also writ- 
ten to you. | felt you would come at once 
to help Verdnica. That is why I am wait 
ing to tell you where to find her.” 

‘Daisy! Whoat shall I say to her ?’’ 

Daisy looked embarrassed, 

“You must speak for yoursel!,’’ she said, 
after a slight pause. 

“Do they know—the others—up at the 
house ?”” 

“Not yet. Telling them will be to her 
the bitterest part of itali. Mr. Pindar, is 
there—is there no one who loves her well 
enough to take her away from the Grove, 
where she is so Unhappy ?"’ 


For g mowent—a moment fullof mean- 
ing and emotion—the giri’s blue 6yes# met 
tbe man’s dark brown ones; then witha 
blush Daisy fled, and withouta word the 
Rector turned and plunged into the wood, 
He had not to gofar. Veronica was seated 
on a tree stump a little way back from the 
narrow path which led through tne wood. 
She rose when sbé saw the Rector cowing, 
and tried to greet him naturally, but in 
her sensitive face he read, a4 clearly as if 
she had expressed it, all she was fecling 





for no explanations, don’t trouble to ex- 
onerats him——’”’ 

“Exonerate him!” exclaimed the Rec- 
tor, sudden anger almost choking him for 
a moment. “The coward! Exonerate 
him!” 

“Lat it pasa, The loss of him is nothing. 
He was unworthy. I felt it; in my heart 
I felt it all along. But—Mr. Pindar, if 
you will tell mother, if you will only tel! 
mother. Spare methat. You don’t know 
how trying it has been at home. And 
now, oh, now, my life will be very bitter!” 

“It shall not be bitter,’ burst forth the 
Rector paseionately. “Give itto me, give 
it to me, Veronica. Give it to ma, who 
love you, who have loved you for years 
beyond everything in the world. Give 
me your life, Veronica. Let me take you 
away from thishomein which you have 
been so unhappy, to one in which you 
will be adored, Comeand fill my empty 
heart, come and brighten my loveless 
home—Veronica! Dearest, sweetest, love- 
liest, oh come away with me—with me, 
who love you.” 

No words can describe the tumult of 
feeling which surged up in Veronica's 
heart as she listened to these impassioned 
words. Amazement, sudden deep convic- 
tion of the new lovor’s absolute truth and 
sincerity, a quick answering of love to 
love, intense relief and joy, succeeded 
each other with lightning rapidity. In 
two moments, as though by tho stroke of 
an enchanter’s wand, the world change! 
for Veronica. Here was the dream lover 
of her womanhood, come at last, flesh 
and blood, stood close to her, absolutely 
satisfying, true, oh, who could doubt it, 
true to the core, No more bitterness, no 
more lovelcssness, no more aching of 
heart. The dull cloud which year by year 
had been pressing lower and lower upon 
ber had rolled away, and the brightness of 
heaven seemed suddenly to stream = in 
upon her. Her new-found, unexpected 
happiness did for her what insult and 
misery had failed to do—it broke her 
down. She covered her face with her deli- 
cate hands, and burst into sobbing as aban- 
doned and uncontrollable as that of 
child. 

Very tenderly, almost as if she had been 
a child, the Rector tried to soothe her. He 
took her into bis arins, and pressed the 
fair head down upon his broad breast, 
and let her sob tbers. until the cover- 
charged heart found relief, and soine ineas 
ure of calmness was restored. 

And all the time he spoke to her words 
which were as balm to the long-tried, sen- 
sitive soul. 

“And now, dearest, it is your turn to 
speak,’’ he said at last “Can I, dare | 
hope that you will love me ?”’ 

“T think,” answored Veronica in # low 
voice, “I think I musi have loved you un- 
knowingly all the time. I seemed to 
recognize you when you said you loved 
m6; to recognize you as the one I had been 
longing for, as the one man in the world 
who could make me absolutely happy.” 

“Then you will be my wife, my own 
dearly-loved wifo? You will let me 
you away from the Grove soon ?’" 

“tf—if you wish it,’ said Veronica, 
again trying to bide hor flushed face with 
her bands, 

“If!” eried the Rector, gently pulling 
her bands away, and stooping his face over 
hers. 
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There was much virtuein that “If.” 
[THE END | 
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A PoruLAR KNIFEK.-—Thne assassination 
of President Carnot has made the fortunes 
of the hardware dealer in Cette wh 


Caserio bought the knif6 with which u¢ 
committed bis crime, 
Guillaume. Since the origin of the Knife 
became known, no day bas passed with 
out Guillaume’s receiving orders for the 
“Carnot poignard.’”” These orders come 
not only from France, but also trom for- 
eign countries, in such numbers that the 
dealer cannot fill them. One 
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Scientific and Useful, 


CIGA RETTRS, —Nolf lighting cigarettes—i, 
©, Upped with an igniting preparation — 
are the invention of a Nt. Pate rabur 

" g drug- 
cist. He has «old the patent for 830,000, . 

For Bepos In many partsof Germany 
and Denmark beech-leaves and bracken- 
fronds are used to «tuff mattrosses and 
cushions, The household inaset pests of the 
poss ponpte, it im said, cannot exist in such 


For Testa —A good teat for gold or 
silver is «| lece of Lunar caustic, fixed with 
& pointed piece of wood, Siightly wet the 
metal to be tested, and rub it gently with 
the caurtic. If gold or silver, the mark 
will be taint; but if an inferior metal, it 
will be quite black. Jewelers who pur- 
chase old goid often nse this teat, 


BURSS AND SOALDS. — For burns or acalde 
nothing is more soothing than the white of 
an ogg, which may be poured over the 
wound, A®a varnish fora burn it is softer 
than collodion, and, being at hand, can be 
applied immediately. [tis aiso more cool- 
lug than the “sweat oll and cotton” which 
was formerly supposed to be the surest 
application to allay the sinarting pain. 


Liquip Fisu,— Fish are reduced to emall 
pieces, mixed with a suitable quantity of 


water and cooked in a close vessel by 
means of steam, the ouperatare being 
raised to 160°— 1709 (. When all the solu- 


ble parts have been extracted by the water, 
the liquid is first passed through a aleve 
and, atter skimming off the fatty matter, it 
Constitutes the fish essence, which may be 
used as food, either alone or in conjunction 
with other nutritious substances, The 
waste paris OF the fish, logether with what 
remains on the sieve, are use tor manure, 
after being first mixed with a suitable 
ammount of lime, clay or «in dlar diiut nt 
New ATPAKATUS —~A new 
signaling apparatus, the joint invention of 
Privee Loula of Battonburg and Captain 
Percy Seott, of the Ordnance Committee, 
has been fitted for trial board the In- 
solentat Portsmouth, England. The advan- 
tages claimed for it are clearness, certainty, 
and rapidity in the transmission of orders 
by Me~Morse eyatem of telegraphy. It 
consiste of a collapsible canvas sphere 
constructed with riba somewhat like an 
umbrella, and if mado to open and close 


SIGNS‘ LING 


on 


by means of movable collars attached to 
the toast The collars are connected with 
rods which pass through the interior of 


the wiast to thelower deck aod are actuated 
by levers worked within the protection of 
the side armor in battle ships or beneath 
the protection decks of cruisers, 
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Farm and Warden, 


A French method of preserv- 
ings Krapes ta to A shoot bearing a 
couple of bunewes of sound grapes ina 
bottle filled with water containing char- 
coal in solution 


(4KAPES 
place 


Foorror, -! prevails 
mosiy when tho animals are kepton damp 
ground, Th to damp 
quarters. W breaks outin @ 
thloek it usually spreads rapidly, 


yot-rol on sheep 


4y also suceuuih 


hen dishase 


hue VansM,—If our farms are producing 


mora every ear it ray be stated that the 
population ia also inereasing and the de 
mand will keep pace with the supply. 
W nen there is pronty there is also wreater 
COnBUHI POON, a4 Thore food is used by 
each individual as well a9 4 greater var- 
aly. 

Living There are taany farmers who 
would boon better circunnstances and live 
more Comfortably al they would raise « 
vVarloly those a julre! for their 

wri tables tu ing ft! ean) eoustim 
ing tine th Unpa alae josalinfac 
tory pracdit i ‘ia iraging to 
the younge per naonm the farina 
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LINDERKDRAINING K,veary né no 
ha ail ex perienes wit ! rdraining 
konows that at tine Irains’, no 
matter how Clear t er sy be, there 
In mOreor i graiually 
acenmulat)@ and aa li ¢ iain itoneldtl- 
pijes there is (ar I ‘ 9 walter nay 
bpesare im ¢ iTonsive if i 4 i” y {) thy. 

Rotation Hott rot™ onabies 
the & to r ie Ano0unts with 
! ‘ i 
lo“um CAT thie @yary ‘always 
a lar“ proportion of u ‘ pant food in 
the soil Liat iM ale kind of 
. each ‘ P ; ‘ to the 
cr ly writa 6 Ma | 38 ‘ ee 
yrowtl! if ; ‘ } rvation 
of ropes ‘ j inlized 
and th td 
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On Irresolution. 

It is not always the bigyvest faults that 
are marked by the most staring labels. 
Mankind has a few show-weaknesses 
which it boldly scores as sins, and thus 
it earns the right, it supposes, to let 
many less obtrusive mistakes slip by un- 
acknowledged, Yet these quiet sueak- 
ing follies bring more misery in the long 
run than the vices which we so ostenta- 
tiously denounce. 

Irresolution, for cxample, seems a 
comparatively simple weakness, inno- 
cuous, contemptible, not rankly bad: 
and yet it has filled the world with 
failures. Few people deserve our pity 
more than they who cannot ‘‘make up 
their mind.”’ For it is an ever-present 
torment, All the sensational weaknesses 
of human nature come seldom— perhaps 
every week, or day, or, in rare cases, 
every houwr—but the man who cannot 
make up his mind may be tormented at 
any minute and every minute. He is 
never safe. A thousand unsolved eo- 
nundrunw are always dinning his ears. 
He lives in misery, and he knows hu 
will end in failure. There is nothing too 
trivial for him to turn over pro and con., 
to weigh in a judicial balance, and then 
to hesitate in miserable suspense for a 
conclusion which never authoritatively 
announces itself. The waverer is the 
most hopeless of mankind. The world 
will not tolerate him. It may be worth 
our while to try to make much of the 
drawbacks of irresolution. 

Irresolution has its first and 
course. There is the man who cannot 
make up his mind as to which is the best 
plan to pursue; and then, worse still, 
there are the wavering and the quailing 
that prevent plams that are fully ac- 
cepted from being promptly put into ac- 
tion. One wonders that irresolution is 
not driven eff by a desire for ease of 
mind, if for no better reason. 

The irresolute man can be his own 
master only by fits and starts. Ie drifts 
before the prevailing gusts of opinion; 
he lends himself to be played upon by 
men of stronger !!! and steadier aims, 
A very large part of the influence ex- 
ercised by the ambitious, the clever, the 
energetic, the forceful, and the astute 
is gained less by the power of their char- 
acter than through the yiciding of their 
weaker neighbors. All the irresolute 
people around them are their instru- 
ments. They are well aware that a 
multitude of their fellows prefer to be 
commanded; these weaklings dislike hav- | 
ing to make a decision, they dread tak- | 
ing the initiative, they are neverc 
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and let who will be enterprising. It is 
upon the subservience of men of this 
type of character that the strong man 
reckons when he sets out in pursuit of 
his purposes, 

he irresolute are pawns played in 
the game of life by the clear-headed and 
flexible who know their own mind and 
have determined upon the route to the 
goal they have in view. While the reso- 
lute man has his way cleared before him 
by his resolution, so that many of his 
opponents capitulate without a blow 
being struck, difficulties pile themselves 
in the path of the waverer. 

The schoolmaster who is weak and un- 
decided; for example, has to encounter a 
hundred perplexities which the deter- 
wined uncompromising teacher never 
knows. Hiuman nature takes advant- 
ave of weakness wherever it finds an 
easy chance. When we wish to parley 
with any one 80 as to gain a concession, 
if we open the talk in a faltering way, 
we court a refusal, whereas quiet confi- 
dence without self-assertion would cer- 
tainly at any rate have secured a hear- 
ing, 

Perhaps the most familiar and mast 
lamentable instance of irresolution rais- 
ing up difficulties may be observed in 
the case of weak parents whose judg- 
ment and decisions are not trusted by 
their children. The household without 
a governing will is as helpless as a rud- 
derless ship, and is quite as likely to 
Happily, when the father 
is invertebrate, the mother not unfre- 
quently realizes the danger in time and 
insensibly becomes the controlling pow- 
er, and saves the confusion of contlict- 
ing wills that would otherwise wreck 
the family peace, 

Another cause of irresolution besides 
a want of self-confidence is the absence 
of any overmastering motive for action. 
The least combative of mortals will be 
nerved to activity by a whole-hearted 
belief in a cause that seems to him 
great and fateful. Education and cul- 
ture, looked at from a practical point of 
view, have often taken the steel out of 
natures that might have been strong 
and effective if they had not been sapped 
by the suspicion that “‘there’s nothing 
new and nothing true, and no matter,”’ 
The lackadaisical college man, for ex- 
ample, often does not ‘‘go nearly so far,” 
to use a slang phrase, as the indifferent- 
ly educated competitor who bas not had 
all his beliefs polished out of him. 

Strong religious or political opinions, 
ambition love of money, fear of de- 
pendence—any motive strong enough to 
hfta man out of the stupor of laziness 
“ven where there is a 
strong motive and confidence in the rea- 
soning that has pointed out a certain 
course as the wisest a want of pluck will 
sometimes hold back the irresolute man 
from doing that which his mind and 
heart alike sanction, 


come to yvrief. 


isa godsend, 


. We are well aware that there are 
drawbacks to strength of character and 
unfaltering resolution. We love the 
weaker men the more. Resolution is 
stern, isolated, proud, self-suflicient, con- 
quering. The number of those who can 
be firm yet gentle is not large. If the 
irresolute are not greatly respected, at 
least nobody has cause to fear them; 
they are not tyrannical, hard, im- 
placable. The strong men have given 
the world an undue proportion of its 
bad men. How to be resolute and yet 
not repulsively hard and unbending is 
the problem. 

Which are the more irresolute—men 
or women? These comparisons between 
the sexes are seldom fair, for women 
have not had the training that acquaint- 
ance with practical affairs has given 
men generation after generation. Yet, 





in spite of that want of experience, 
when women have an adequate motive 
to call forth their energies, they are 
more constant, untiring, and determined 
than men. 


No further illustration need be given 
than the marv us manner in which 
widows bring up their families. A man 

w & family is a helpig@ss creature 
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| as a good wife, nor anything worse 
' a bad 


A woman, in similar circumstances, will 
do all that a man fails to do, and all 
that he does besides, for the benefit of 
the household. A question of greater 
importance is—Can irresolution be con- 
quered and promptness in thought and 
action be acquired? While it is impos- 
sible for the unstable and wavering man 
who shuffles along the street with an 
apologetic cringe to transform himeelf 
into the likeness of his neighbors whose 
every turn and motion betoken energy, 
grip and decision, the strengthening of 
character by fighting against irresolu- 
tion is within the reach of all of us, 
provided the motive for self-discipline is 
sufficiently strong. 


THE words “right” and ‘‘wrong’’ have 
been thought sufficient to classify ac- 
tions—the words ‘‘good’’ and ‘‘bad’’ to 
classify character. Advancing intelli- 
gence however has shown us that there 
is no such rough and rigid division— 
that countless varieties of motives, ming- 
ling and intermingling, cause equal 
varieties in character and an equal num- 
ber of shades of right and of wrong ac- 
tions. Indeed the intricate combina- 
tion of these for ever forbids any posi- 
tive or dogmatic conclusions concerning 
even the quality of a single action, 
much more concerning the character of 
a single action, much more concerning 
the character of a single person. 


THe strength of a nation is in the in- 
telligence and purity of its people, and 
that intelligence and purity are best se- 
cured by the circulation among them of 
the elements which contribute to the 
health of body and mind; and this cir- 
lation is brought about by their protec- 
tion in the enjoyment of personal se- 
curity, the advantages of education, and 
wages adequate to their proper main- 
tenance, 





Ir is to labor and to labor only that 
man owes everything possessed ot ex- 
changeable value. Labor is the talis- 
man that has raised him from the con- 
dition of the savage, that has changed 
the desert and the forest into cultivated 
fields, that has covered the earth with 
cities and the ocean with ships, that 
has given us plenty, comfort, and ele- 
gance, instead of want, misery and bar- 
barism. 


THERE are thousands with princely 
incomes who never know a minute’s 
peace, because they live beyond their 
means. There is more happiness among 
the working men in the world than 
among those who are called rich. 


You are to consider that learning is 
of great use to society; and though it 
may not add to the stock, it is a neces- 
sary vehicle to transmit it to others, 
Learned men are the cisterns of knowl- 
edge, not the fountain heads. 

WE perhaps never detect how much 
of our social demeanor is made up of 
artificial airs, until we see a person who 
is at once beautiful and simple. With- 
out the beauty, we are apt to call sim- 
plicity awkwardness. 


THE disposition of a mind that is 
truly great is that which makes misfor- 
tunes and sorrows little when they be- 
fall ourselves, great and lamentable 
when they befall other men. * 

CREDIT is @ matter 80 subtle in its es- 
sence that, as it may be obtained almost 
without reason, so without reason may 
it be made to melt away. 


As knowledge advances, pleasure 
passes from the eye to the ear; but re- 
turns, as it declines, from the ear to the 
eye. 

WE all laugh at pursuing a shadow, 
though the lives of the multitude are 
devoted to the chase. 





MAN never gains anything so valuable | 
than 


one. 








CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON DENTS. 


E. G.—Peter Cooper died in New York 
city on April 4, 1882, aged 92. 

L. C. P.—The game of dominoes has 
been traced by some authors to the Greeks 
Hebrews and Chinese. It was introduced into 
France from Italy about the middle of the last 
century. 


Post.—Formica is simply the Latin 
word for “ant.” Formic acid is one of the 
constituents of a fluid which ants emit when 
they are irritated. Chloroform has no connec. 
tion with ants. 


G. T. M.—There are nine navy yards in 
the United States, situated at Brooklyn, Gos- 
port, Charlestown Kittery, League Island, 
Mare island, New London (unfinished), Pensa- 
cola and Washington. 


R. V.—Papias was an early Christian 
writer, Bishop of Hieropolisin Phrygia. He 
entertained the idea that there will be for one 
thousand years after the resurrection from 
the dead a bodily reign of Christ on earth; 
and from him millenarians were sometimes 
called Paptaniste. 


L L—Rabbits are said to live eight or 
nine years. They begin to breed at the age of 
six months, have several litters in a year, and 
five tocightatatime. It has been estimated 
that in four years a single pair of rabbits 
would, if unmolested, become the progenitors 
of more than 1,250,000, 


W. A.—Charies Dickens was born at 
Landport, a suburb of Portsmouth, on Febru- 
ary 7th, 1812; he died at Gadshill, near Roches- 
ter, on June 9, 1870, in his fifty-eighth year, of 
an effusion of the brain, the result of over- 
work. Opinions differ as to which! of his 
works is the best. Probably,if the question 
could be put to the vote, ‘David Copperfield” 
would receive a majority. 


E. J.—Angostura bark is the bark of a 
South American tree, growing on the Orinoco 
River, and especially on the Caront, Vene- 
zuela. It has a peculiar and disagreeable 
smell when fresh,and a bitter and slightly 
aromatic taste. It is sometimes used in medi- 
cine as an sromatic tonic. By the natives it is 
employed to intoxicate fish. In America it ts 
used for the well-known “bitters.” 


Lovuis.—Buff leather was a strong soft 
preparation of bull’s or elk’s hide, which was 
worn under mail armor of the middle ages, to 
deaden the effects of a blow. When the use 
of armor was given up, buff coats which 
would turn a broadside cut were often worn 
in lieu of it. Modern buff leather, of which 
soldiers’ crossbelts and other accoutrements 
are often made, is for the most part composed 
of common buckskin. 


W. 8S. M.—L. Scattered along the coast 
of Lreland are 196 islands, the coast line being 
about 750 miles long. 2. Ireland has ninety 
barbors, fourteen of which receive ships of 
any draught. There are also numerous inlets 
which afford a ‘shelter to the largest fishing 
craft, 3. The lighthouses number 62, of which 
2% are first-class. 4. The principal ports of 
entry are Cork, Dublin, Belfast, Waterford, 
Limerick, Londonderry and Newry. 


8S. M. C.—Dragoman is an oriental word 
signifying interpreter. It is applied, in the 
Ottoman Empire and the courts of the farther 
Eastand of Barbary, to men who know sev- 
eral languages, and act as interpreters be- 
ween foreigners and the natives. At Con- 
stantinople the office of prime dragoman, 
through whom the Sultan receives the com- 
munications of Christian ambassadors is one 
of the most important of the government. 


R. W. V.—Daniel Lambert, the English 
giant, was born in Leicester, March 13, 176, 
and died in Stamford, June 21, 1809. His par- 
ents were not of an-unusual size. It was in 
his 19th year that he bégan to grow large, and 
in 1793 he weighed 448 pounds. He was 5 feet 
ll inches high, and at his death he weighed 
739 pounds. He measured 9 feet 4 inches round 
the body, and 3 feet linch round the leg. He 
never drank any beverage but water, slept 
less than eight hours a day, and participated 
in the sports of the field untila few years of 
his death. 


RonaLp.—Lake of Constance is a lake 
in Central Europe, and forms a common ceén- 
tre in which Switzerland and the territories 
of Baden, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, and Austria 
meet. The Rhine enters the lake at Rheineck, 
at {ts southeast extremity, and leaves it at 
Stein, at its northwest termination. Lake of 
Constance is subject to sudden risings, the 
source of whichis unknown. The waters are 
of a dark-green hue and veryclear. It freezes 
in severe winters only. Steamers ply on the 
lake between Constance and various points 
on its shores. Its greatest breadth is about 4 
miles; length, 40 miles; greatest depth, %4 
feet; height above sea-level, 1,283 feet. 


A. E.—Tennis is a game of great an- 
tiquity, being taken from a similar game 
played by the Greeks and Romans. Under 
the name of paume (given toit from the ball 
being at that time struck with the palm of 
the hand), it is noticed in the earlier records 
of King Arthur. It was very popular during 
the fifteenth century among the French, and 
about this time the use of a heavy glove to 
protect the hand in striking the bal) was in- 
troduced, and a further improvement was 
subsequently made by the adoption of the 
racket. Many modifications have been intro- 
duced, but the legitimate descendant of the 





| ‘awn-tennis is a greatly modified form of that 


paume and tennis of former daysis the pres- 
ent game of racket, which is played in an wl 
f 


most identical manner The modern game 0! 


\ribed above 
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BEAR AND FORBEAR. 


BY M. A. K. 





Be careful, ye whose wedded hearts 
Are lovingly united; 
Be heedful, lest an enemy 
Steal on you uninvited! 
A little, wily, serpent form, 
With graceful, luring poses; 
Or, coming in a diff’rent guise, 
A thorn among the roses! 


“ Bear and forbear’’—the only way 
To tread l!Ife's paths together, 

Then come, and welcome, shining sun, 
Or come, dark, cloudy weather: 

Two wedded hearts, conjoined in one 
That cannot live asunder, 

Have put Love’s golden armor on— 
O world, look on and wonder! 


A Deed of Derring Do. 


BY M. E M,. 











and as restiessly full of life as bap- 

piness and the novelty of her Indian 
existence could make her, she insisted on 
learning everything useful that it was 
possible for a woman to master, in a view 
of a recurring mutiny. 

Every one, including her husband, ad- 
mired, laughed at and induiged her until 
by degrees she became kuown as the best 
shot, the best rider and, next tothe signall- 
ing classes, which acknowledged no rivals, 
the best hand with the heliograph and 
flags for hundreds of miles round, whereat 
she was greatly rejoiced, and sighed for 
fresh fields to conquer. As there did not 
seem to be any within her reach for a time 
(tennis and badminton were as child's 
play to her vigorous youth), there was 
peace in Agabad, and she devoted herseif 
to perfecting her already acquired accom- 
plish ments, for as many bours as she could 
find congenial aides-de-camp to assist her, 
ard for the rest of her unoccupied time to 
the more strictly feminine pursuits of 
painting and music and what her friends 
called “fussing about’ her pretty bun- 
galow. 

But her ambition only slumbered, and 
one day, when the first hot breaths of the 
desert wind began to shrivel the energies 
of the dwellers in the plains, and to warn 
those unlucky souls who could not fise to 
the mist and rain of the hills of the scorch- 
ing in store for them, she hit upon an au- 
dacious idea, which she proceeded tocarry 
out upon the spot. 

Her husband was what is technically 
called a “keen soldier,’’ one of those k nife- 
like intellects who sever the Gordian knots 
which puzzle the clumsiness of inferior 
brains. 

Inasmuch as he did not shinein any way 
as an athiete his wife’s opinion of his 
powers was not in a direct ratio with her 
affection for him. 

It has been his knowledge and appre- 
ciation of such favorite hobbies as books, 
music and painting which had captivated 
her in the first instance, then his sterling 
worth, and perhaps his not at all un- 
comely exterior, had had much to say to 
strengthening her liking and completing 
her conquest. 

Still, she came of a sporting race, and 
could not help a distinct thrill of admira- 
tion for manly prowess and feats of 
strength and skill, though her brains were 
too well developed to allow of a blind fe- 
minine worship for such things. 

But there is no doubt that she grew a 
little dissatisfied at times because Tom 
was nota popular runner or cricketer, a 
power at tennis, a vajued forward or half- 
back at football, a prize winner at racqueis, 
or a noted borseman or polo player. 

‘You see, dear, it pays bestin the long 
run—to be popular,”’ she said, nodding her 
wise and exceedingly pretty head sagely, 
“andyou are too—”’ 

Then she bethougtt herself that she did 
not want to hurt Tom’s feelings, so broke 
off judicicusly, and went out to see the 
cows and ponies fed from the verandah, 
and air her Hindustani, of which she was 
at that time unjustifiably proud. 

The afternoon that she chose for an- 
nouncing her new line of study was dark 
and close, 

The trees rustied ominously, and the 
green parrots were unwontedly silen* 
Everything living betrayed a tenden‘y to- 
wards shelter, and there was a coppery 
glare in the lowering sk y—a sense of some- 
thing impending. 


\ HEN Gwen Ireton was only twenty, 


Tom Ireton was lounging on the west | 


verandah in a long chair, with cigarettes 


and the proof-sheets of a military article, 
His diegusied labors were varied by an 
amused attention to his young wife’s wild 


flights of wrathful vernacular, and the 


really clever shots which the mucnh-wor 








ried gwallas and syces made as to her pre- 
cise meaning, evinced by their diplomatic 
answers to most of her questions and 
statements, 

At last he laughed outright, and as the 
animals had finished their evening meal, 
Mrs. Ireton came hastily into the verandah 
and faced her husband indignantly, fan- 
ning herself with her brown terai hat. 

“Tom, why are yon laughing? It is 
absurd of you. They always understand 
what I say to them.” 

“Do they? I hope they don’t,” Ireton 
said, wondering much as to the effect on 
the fourth syce’s evilly disposed mind, in- 
deed of its results on the stable at large, 
of the Mem asahib’s last injunction, which 
translated ran: 

“Why don’t you always take away my 
horse's food? It is my order.” 

To which the bewildered servitor had 
promptly responded, ‘“Geribpurwa” (pre- 
server of the poor), which was non-com- 
mittal, though it might have been a res- 
pectful admission of her augmentation of 
his substance. 

‘Don’t laugh, but tell me where I made 
mistakes.’’ 

Gwen could be very peremptory, but as 
she was more than ordinarily pretty and 
fascinating, it was not unpleasant. 

Tom explained laboriously, with the aid 
of pencil and paper, translating his wife's 
late conversation, and interrupted by soft 
explosions of laughter, which culminated 
in the decided announcement: 

“IT intend to learn Hindustani—and tac- 
tics. The munshi can teach me the one, 
and you can coach me in the other. I want 
to master Kriegspiel, so get Mr. Loftusand 
Captain French to come up and play it pro- 
perly, with maps and an umpire.” 

Ireton stared at her aghast. He knew 
quite enough of his wife by this time to 
realize that whatever she meant doing 
would be done, whether it was helping to 
break in a refractory waler or firiug an 
Express which laid heron her back in a 
kutcha road, gazing indignantly st an 
eagle soaring placidly away into the ‘“‘in- 
finite blue.”’ 

“Look here, Gwen,” he began a little 
feebly, “I don’t mind most of the things 
you try—” (“and do,” she interpolated 
with a bewitching glance)—“‘but when it 
comes to such manifest absurdities as tac- 
tics, I’m going to strike.”’ 

“No, you are not, because | made up 
my mind a week ago, or very nearly so, 
and I want to master as much tactics and 
military information generally as might 
be useful——”’ 

“Oh, your mutiny again, Gwen. My 
dear child, you’rea wonderful woman— 
you really can shoot straight and ride like 
a bird and you've lots of pluck—but if 
that old mutiny ever comes off, or you are 
in a tight cor>er, you’ll very probably be 
so scared that everything you ever learnt 
would fly out of your head and you’d be 
as useless as most pretty women, or ugiy 
ones either.’’ 

“I’m never ‘generally’ anything, but 
always particularly something.” 

She got up, stumbling over her habit 
and weking the fox-terrier, who protested 
with much stretching and yawning, and 
then snuffing the air suspiciously made 
for the drawing-room promptly. 

“You know you don’t mean it, Tom, 
and I refuse to be drawn this time, so sub- 
mit, with a good grace, like a dear boy.” 

“Come on, then,’’ Ireton said resignedly. 
“These infernal proofs are finished and I 
can afford to waste an hour. By Jove! 
there’s a dust storm coming. Fly, dar- 
ling! The ‘Sag’ has twigged it already.” 

Theu the brown choking cloud, heavy 
with its detestable burden, swept over the 
station. Doors and windows burat open 
and banged wildly in the rushing wind, 
before they could be finally secured, and a 
darkness and heat as of the nether regions 
came down on the stifled world; but Gwen, 
done out of her ride on a new pony, for 
which disappointment she was half con- 
soled by Tom’s amenable frame of mind, 
knelt in a great chair by the side of the 
table, littered with maps and military 
literature, in his tobacco-haunted “den,” 
and, with her face propped in her hands, 
bad her first lesson in the science for 
which her soul thirsted, by the light of a 
guttering candle. 

“And, by Jove! you are more prorzis- 
ing than some I have coached occasion- 
ally,” Ireton said, gazing at her as she 
finished dressing for dinner later on, in a 
jubilant mood, revolving mentally that 
which she had succeeded in grasping the 


| meaning uf so far. 


“Ob,” she said disdainfully, ‘did you 
think I was as idiotic as Finch and Wy- 
lie 77’ —t we ickless youths whose passage 

r € a and Sandhurst she had 


‘ ' } , 
ofter ear } te 4 g 8 


~ "Cores in its mystery, as to how they 
did it. 

“Don’t be beastly proud, Gwen, because 
I agree with Eccles—I ‘ate pride.”’ 

He couldn’t kiss her as the ayah was 
still present, so he contented himself with 
worshipping her at a distance as he sat 
astride a rotten mango-wood chair and 
tried not to smash it az he rested his arms 
on the rickety back, and watched his wife 
pinning on her flowers and sweeping bec’t- 
wards and forwards in her young li’ie 
grace before her Psyche mirror, with only 
half the amount of interest which she 


}ususally took in her handsome self, an 


interest which he reflected was after all 
guiltless of the taint of an unpleasant 
conceit, 

It amused him mightily to watch her 
absorbed face and to realize that this ex- 
quisite fragile girl in her white laces, ac- 
centuating the beauty of her dark head 
and brilliant eyes, was thinking of any- 
thing so brutal as the business of wiping 
her fellow mortals off the face of the earth 
according to Cocker, which means ‘‘Clause- 
witz” and “Meckel.”’ 


AS TOLD BY GUFFOOR KHAN, 
Afghan Orderly. 
I, who was there and helped, know it to 
be true; of a surety it was a thing beyond 
wonder, that a woman should have done 
this deed, Dut so it was, and this was the 
manner of its happening. 

The Sahib, with many others, and the 
Mem-sahib and the troops, sojourned in 
the great fort at Pathankote, and I was of 
the houseboid of the Sahib, so that when 
orders came for him to go to the hill fort, 
three days’ march into the heart of the 
hills, I went with the Presence also. There 
had been a question between the Sahib 
and the Mem-sahib concerning the going 
of the Mem sahib, and however it was 
decided I know not, but we started alone 
—Ireton Sahio, a havildar and twenty 
men, and a gun and mules and “drabis,’’ 
to strengthen the smal! fort and leave a 
garrison in it. 

“Why?” do you ask? Nay, I know 
not, but that the English make use of 
every vantage against the people from the 
north, “Against our own people,”’ say 
you? It may beso, but what matters is, 
that Ireton Sahib did tbat which he was 
commanded, and we went. 

The first match was a long one—the 
worst for men and horses—and when we 
reached the camp, bebold, sitting in the 
door of a tent on the ground wasa woman, 
the Mem-sabib’s ayah, and within was the 
Mem-sahib, 

Ne-sr was there astonishment like to 
the Sabib’s, and, but that he loves to 
foolishness, anger also. I gathered that 
there was pleading, and his wrath was 
turned; so that on the morrow we reached 
on with six more with us. The Mem- 
sabib’s ayah was a good woman as ayahs 
go, and she used to say that of all the 
Mem-log she had served this was the best, 
so that she was ready to go anywhere with 
her. 

Of a surety, Ireton Mem-sahib was a 
wonder. She rode with the bravery of a 
map, and every night made practice with 
the Sahib’s pistol, hitting every time at 
long range, and with the rifle likewise. 

The English think not at we do of their 
women, and ofatruth, if they breed such 
as the Mem-sabib, they are right todo them 
the service that they do. 

She always went veiled ina brown veil 
when abroad, and ber figure was like the 
Sirus crane, #0 slender; her face, as I saw 
it sometimes, was of a loveliness that is 
high among ihe meéin-log, and the Sabib 
was as wax in her hands; but then she was 
a pearl among women, and should bear 
stalwart sons in good time. 

It was early morning when we reached 
the fort on the rocks above the valley, and 
the Mem-sahib rode in ahead of the troop, 
speaking much and excitedly to the Sahib, 
and the havildar said that they spoke of 
war and fighting and the places to put the 
guns in like case, There was nothing the 
Mem-sabib did not know. Yes, in thetwo 
years of her sojourn in Hindostan, she 
had learnt to speak Udroo, It was Nawas 
Munshi who, with theSahib, taught her the 
speech, and she spoke it exceedingly well 
—though at first it was not of a clearness 
thut one could understand, You know 
the place, Jhanha Singh, a long valley and 


ae your hand, and a water-course coming 





made Sabib’s road, and the path of the 

wild goat up the face of the rock. The! 

long road was torn down in places and to 
get up was not easy The bursting of tl 


down the billside and crossing the valley 
twice; the long way to the fort, a partly 


rains had beer! 


~ ered 
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Inside, the fort was as al! hill forts; there 
was a tower, on which we mounted the 
gun that fires more swiftiy than lightning, 
with this difference, that once some one 
bad built an upper chamber and a terrace 
above the inrer court; and here the Mem- 
sahib and her ayah lived; for the Mem- 
sahib had her own camp and servantse— 
the ayah and her syces and mehter, and 
the coolies for her tent. 

There was much to be done of work at 
repairing the fort and its well; and after 
tbat, all day long, the Sahib was with bis 
men in the hills at work upon the roads, 
and the Mem-sahib sat upon the terrace or 
the roof making pictures, while 1 remained 
on guard, or not seldom she rode with the 
Sahib when she could. In the evening 
they made music, singing together after 
the manner of the English, which is 
strange to our oars; and once the Mem- 
sahib asked for atumasha with the torches, 
and the men dancing, while she sat on the 
roof and watched, saying, ‘Shabasb,” 
when one more than the rest pleased ber 
by great skill. She was fair to see, and a 
fit mother of warriors, as you will bear. 

Every day we went to a rock beyond the 
fort and made talk with the signal to the 
great fort, and by-and-by came the General 
Sahib’s hookum to the garrison in the 
Chota Kalle Killa to go back again to the 
Burra Lal Killah. The roads were finished, 
as much as could be done, and Ireton 
Sahib went on the last day to make an in- 
spection with half the men, and to arrange 
for supplies with a village which would 
be true to the English salt, so said the head 
man who sent messengers to the Sahib 
begging his presence. 

It was dawn when they marched ont, as 
it was ten coss away in the bills and hard 
going. 

The Mem-sabib came out to see them 
start, and stayed on the terrace until they 
had vanished in thémists. When she first 
saw what was coming on I know not, but 
after the chota hazri she would not sleep, 
and she walked abont with Sahib’s glasses, 
that see men as ants afar off and bring 
them near, looking all round the valley. 

The havildar was shaking with the fever, 
that is worse in the drying up of the rains, 
and lay on his bed in a shaded place, and 
by mid-day the word came that he was 
very sick, and the Mem-sahib was greatly 
troubled and sent him much white powder 
to kill the fever; but it sufficed not, and 
the ayab said she began to weary for the 
coming of the Sahib. 

The great heat of the day died when the 
sun went down, and in the cool the Mem- 
sahib called to me: 

“Ob! Guffoor Khan! there isa man in 
the water-course below. See if he is one 
of ours,’’ 

I left my hubble bubble and wert and 
saw with the wonder-working glass, and 
the man was strange. 

Now the road for the village folk was to 
the north at the back of the fort, and the 
water-course was away from the road a 


whole coss, and not an easy path, for 
there was still much water, but the nullah 
was deep and would hice many men, and 


something told me that the man was the 
portent of evil. He was between us and 
the rough path by which the Sahib would 
return, crossing the water-course once—for 
he came not back as he wert. 

When I said, “The man is not of ours if 
the Presence pleases,’’ the Mem-sahib 
thought for a little; then she said—and I 


marveled: 
“Send HiraSingh, who is quick like a 
squirrel, and can hide like # lizard, and 


see what the man wantsand if there be 
more in the nullah.” 





hills every where, in parts brown and bare | 


So Hira Singh, stripped of bis clothes to 
his “langooti,’’” went like @ thief in the 
night, for it was a wonder to see him go, 
indeed one cou!d not #66 hit. 

I ean understand somewhat of the En- 
glish tongue, and J heard the Mem-aahib 
say to this effect: 

“If itis mischief and Tem not here, and 
the havildar sick of the fever!” and her 
voice sounded |ike that of @ frightened 
woman, but when she spoke again in my 
own tongue it was like the clash of a steel 
lock. 

“Fall in, bajao! and close the gates; I 
think I see more men, and the light on 
something like rifies.”’ 

I went asif it bad been the sahib’s hoo- 

| kum, andina moment the cal! sounded 
and the men were out and ready. 

| Hearing the sound of arms, the voice of 

| the havildar cried out to us: 

“Oh! has the Presence returned! What 
means the noise ?”’ 

Then the Mem #eahib went to tne floor of 
the havildar’s room and spoke in the Eng- 
ah tongue; he being an ¢ i man and serv 

ng the English s 6 he war young ké@a 
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Then beard I the havildar groan and 
aay, speaking weakly in our speech: 

“May the Presence appear quickly. | wil! 
come and do that which iemy duty. The 
Mem eabib has the beart of many men.” 

And he would have come ont to the 
door, but the Merm-sabib oried out—he had 
fallen: 

“Hee to him, Guffoor Kban.”’ Then I 
heard the Mem-sabib giving orders evon 
as would the Sahib have done, and the 
men went to their places, while] held up 
the head of the havildar, who said: 

“Oarry me out where | can see and «peak 
to my children.” 

1 carried him with the help of Hira 
Singh, wo had slipped into the fort as « 
snake wriggies through a wall. 

“It le true; there be many men in the 
nullah, all armed and coming silently, 
and we are few and have two women to 

” ° 

The haviidar, lying on his charpoy, 
listened and spoke: 

“The Mem-sehib for idleness learnt the 
work of men and knows much, anc her 
heart is great, hear you, and obey when 
she rpeaks, for my voice carries scarce be- 
yond thie bed, and this will he no chiid- 
ren’s play. I know new that the Sabit 
has been eviliy lured way, aud this is the 
work of the Mooliah of Bostan, who will 
take the Mem-sahib and the woman away, 
and kill all who serve the English.’ 

While he spoke came a thin light of the 
thickness of a finger across our faves, ‘he 
figure of the Mem-sabib was dark on the 
gun tower to our left, and in her hands 
was a lantern with whioh the Nahi!) made 
talk always at night, and she was waking 
it speak to the great fort, 

Presently through the dark ness we heard 
her say in English: 

“They have seen,” and the lantern 
clicked swiftly in her bands until the 
talking was done, and Hira Singh said in 
a whisper: 

“Then the relief comes in the morning 
of the third day if they start to-night.”’ 

After a while the havildar sent me on to 
the gun-tower to tell the Mem-sahib that 
there was no man left who oould work the 
“gun with many mouths,” for the manner 
ot feeding it was not known, and it would 
have meant the lives of many who would 
slay us and take the women captive. 

But the Mem sahib said—nowise afraid 
to outward seeming: 

‘“] know the way of it, and when the 
time comes I will undertake it.’’ 

And every man at his post at the walls 
and gate, and the ayah and the bearer 
crouched by the bavildar, the darbis by 
the mule shed; and the Mem-sahib on the 
gun-tower with Hira Singh and myself 
waited in the darkness, listening as the 
deer listen in the forest when tke grass 
stirs and the leaves sway before the tread 
of the tiger. 

Once the Mem-sahib wen! down softly 
like a shadow, and as she ca.ne back | saw 
round her waist a belt in which were 
pistois, and I remembered the Sahib had 
bad it made in likeness of his own and 
laughed as she buckied it on, and it was | 
who had brought it from the place where 
it was made, so 1 knew it well. It is like 
an animal breathing when the world is 
still under the stars and tbere je no sound 
of men; we waiting dared not to breathe, 
only listened. Hira Singh touched me, 
and wesaw shadows amongst the shadows, 
and once something clicked. 

The Mem. rabib had seen, and | saw her 
pat ber hand on the thing that made the 
many-mouthed speak. She gave the hoo- 
kum to Hira Singh, and he slipped down 
and disappeared, and tho distant shadows 
likewine. 

Presentiy he came back again and told 
he Mem-sahib that there were men on all 
three sides, hidden among the rocks, and 
the distance was scarcely from bere on the 
parapet to the centre of the big parade 
ground yonder, The Mem-sabib nodded, 
and | heard the leather of ber belt squeek- 
ing like the cry of a mouse. So ashe was 
not indifferent, but she was quiet. 

“Tell the havildar and see what he sa;s,"’ 
The Mem sahib's hookum was not that of 
one afraid, but ready. 

“Wait.” Hira Singh brought back the 
answer and crouched on bis hams again 
behind the gun witb his rifle across his 
knees, 

Then the Mem-sahbib, after waiting as 
long as it tekes the light to fade between 
the going down of the sun and the dark, 
left me on gnard on the tower and, taking 
Hira Singh, went round the fort, and I 
heard afterwards bow wisely she ques 
tioned and gave orders, and how the men 
were ready to obey to the death if need 
be, and it seemed as near a4 one could cast 
a stone then and fo: many hours after that. 
In ber rounds she spoke to the bavildar 
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and be did not answer clearly, for the life 
was low in him, and by and-by ‘'t went 
out altogether, but we did not know it 
then, not until an hour after be had died. 

Then the Presence came back to the 
tower and the waiting began, and the stars 
paled before the coming of the moon. 

When the light was strong enough to 
nee ten paces of aman away it shone on 
steel, and as the moon rose into the sky 
the steel showed low down and straight to- 
wards us and close together. Then the 
voloe of the Mem-sabib, quicker than I 
can tell of it, called Joudly: ‘Fire!’ and 
we obeyed; HireSinghb and I firing through 
the tower on each side of the many- 
mouthed, that spoke with a roar, and 
ceased not until it had sent fifty shots to 
find the cowards fighting ten toone against 
twelve men—and one sick—and a woman 

The crash of the bullets and slugs on 
the metal of the gun-screen was herd to 
bear for a woman's delicate ears, but the 
Mem-sahib flinched not. I beard after 
that the hookum of the Mem-sahib had 
been to fire along the line of light that be- 
trayed their rifles, which spoke after one 
with an uncertain sound as of men taken 
unawares, Hut they found one man with- 
in the fort and it went hard with him, out 
he did not dle. 

Whether we bad taken lives or how 
many we could not tell then, but we beard 
the sound of feet amongst the stones, and 
the moon showed no more moving 
shadows or broken lights that night. 

Then Hira Singh after an bour’s peace 
was sont out again, as he prayed to go, and 
came back after awhile saying the nullah 
was still swarming with men, and thatthe 
bearer ground was clear. 

He bad lain face down on a rock over- 
hanging the water course and heard them 
awear to gul the fort when the dawn came 
and take the white woman alive, but he 
told not this latter lest the Mem-sahib's 
heart should turn to water; only to me. 

There were wounded, too, and he 
thought to the number of ten; also he saw 
that where they had lain under the cover 
of the darkness was more open than we 
thought, and the many-mouthed had swept 
the ground like rain. 

The Mem-sahib said little, and in the 
moonlight her face was very white, but 
the eyes, which do not lie if there is fear, 
were like the Sahib’s when he is strong of 
will. 

The bearer and ayah were wa'ching the 
man whose arm and shoulder bad been 
torn by a slug; the Mem-sahib had band- 
aged it with a plece of puggri, washing 
and closing the wound, and had gone back 
to the gun. Later we told ber that the 
havildar had followed the call of death, 
when she asked for him, and I could see 
he sorroweéd thereat. Then we waited for 
the dawn, knowing what would happen 
when itcame, The Mem-sabib bad black 
cofiee brought to her once, and twice she 
went round the fort and the bhisti toox 
water to the nen. 

With the fading of the moon and in the 
brief space of darkness before the dawn, 
we heard sounds as of the enemy closing 
in again, and when the fuil light came, 
though they were skilfully hidden, yet 
here and thore were signs. 

There was abundance of ammunition, 
but we were few, and there was no time 
for food or sleep, and as two more men 
fell when they opened fire in the fourth 
watch of the night, though one went back 
later with only a cut from a splinter of 
wood, still our hearts were not light, and 
the Mem-sahib’s face was whiter, and her 
eyes larger aud darker than those of a 
deer, but stead fast. 

A heavy piece of stone falling from the 
tower bad bruised her shoulder likewise, 

“If they rush to the gate every one 
must be ready,’’ she said once, 

The bearer, 4 Mussulman, andan old 
servant of the Presence, took the rifle of 
the one dead and his belts, and left the 
bavildar and the other side by side in the 
room, on the ground. The gate had been 
strengthened with everything that could 
be piled and bound against it, aud the 
spare stones collected inside the fort had 
been built up against the charpoys and 
chairs and tables. The Mem-sahib ordered 
and it was done, in the second night after 
the first day, after much fighting in the 
afternoon, when they tried to reach the 
gate. The heat was cruel for the Mem- 
sahib, and the bhisti brought water many 
timea, while the ayah threw it on her 
head, and plaited up her long hair, which 
hung beyond ber waist. 

But though we were falling with sleep 
and thiraty and hungry, for the food was 
shame we 
looked like lions before the white woman 
who never knew fear, or if she feit it in 
her heart, did not show it, 


though we 





knew that her sorrow for the Sahib was 
like unto death. It was the same all 
through the second might and day, only 
the many-mouthed, worked by t'e Mem- 
sabib’s hands, screamed through the heat 
and the cold watches of the night and kept 
the enemy at bay; and Hira Singh did ex- 
cellent service, slipping out by ways that 
only he or a snake could wriggle through 
to tell where they would place their men, 
so that the Mem-sabib might turn the 
many mouthed on its platform to sweep 
them away. Messages had come from the 
great fort to cheer us, but men have not 
the wings of birds, and those who had 
gone to us came but slowly to our need, 
and the Mem-sahib was growing to look 
very strange. 

On the morning of the third day, with 
the daylight, a light came into her face 
that was other than the day. Since I was 
the next tothe havildar, who had been 
buried with the otber in the ground of the 
fort, she spoke to me: 

“Is it wisdom, oh! Guffoor Khan, we 
will not reply to ther firing, neither ye 
nor I, and they will then come out to take 
us by climbing over the walls, and wecan, 
when they stand up, kill them easily.’”’ 

It was terrible to heara woman, white, 
and slender as the reeds of the river, one 
who bad gone softly all her days, speak 
thus; but it was good talk, and they had 
slain the Sabib and many good men with 
him, 80 we let them fire, spitting sbots all 
through tbe long bours of the morning 
and noon against the silent walls of the 
fort, which seemed to sleep. 

They were devils though for cunning, 
and they came not soon as the Mem-sabib 
thought, and Hira Singh, whose father 
must verily have been a Dijin, for he beard 
them talking even in the daylight as he 
went likea lizard among the stones, re- 
ported that they had lost many men, but 
were still more than seventy, and thay 
talked angrily amongst themse! ves, saying 
there was magic in the white woman and 
her gun, for they knew by this time tbat 
the Mem sahib was mightiest by reason of 
her courage and the gun, which obeyed 
only her. 

Coming back the last time Hira Singb 
was seen and wounded, but he got round 
to the steep face of tLe cliff, where only 
tLe wild goats went, and hung outside the 
walls, and we senta rope down to him and 
breught him up. 

“They will come within an hour if they 
come at all,’’ he said, and fainted, for his 
blood was dropping like water from a hole 
in his chest. 

They said it was a piece of broken iron 
that bad struck him; and they came, but 
we were ready; we had masked the loop- 
holes and the gun-tower, and the gate was 
firm with its wooden posts and the things 
and stone in a wall behind the gates, and 
we had each man tho last severty rounds 
of ammunition and the gun had 500 left. 

The Mem-sahib had eaten a little, but 
not slept; she stood by the gun, with the 
sams white face and eyes like an animal 
hunted to the death; once she said, look- 
ing at us all before we went to our places 
for the last time: 

‘You are brave men, and if you die I 
die too,” and she touched the pistol in her 
belt, and we salaamed before Ler, and 
every man wondered not at the love the 
Sahib had had for her. 

At an hour before sunset they came; we 
could see them stealing out of the nullab 
and forming up on the open, cautiously at 
first, then in the silence quickly, until they 
stood before us full seventy men; we had a 
round each for them, and the wany- 
mouthed 500, so we had no fear at tirst, 
but that we were weak from little food 
aud want of sleep, and our eyes were not 
clear. 

As they came on Over the broken ground 
they halted twice under cover, and list- 
ened, and we heard our hearts when the 
noise of their feet had ceased. 

They had 400 yards to come, anid they 
came stealthily until they were only 100 
feet away from the fort, then thoy stopped 
again, and we heard them speaking, and 
we grinned like tigers in our jair, 

At length they moved again with their 
rifies at the trail, and then, when their 
whole bodies were plajnly visible, the 
Mem sahib cried out so that we all heard 
the high thin woman's voice, ‘Fire!’ and 
we obeyed. 

The silence was great fora second after 
the shrieking of the many-mouthed 








amongst the rocks, and the spitting fire of 
our few rifles had ceased, then before they 


could form again came the cry, “Fire!” 
ence more, and we obeyed, 

lt was hard fighting then, for we 
as fast as we could feed the rifi and 
many- mouthed 
{ helped the Mem-sahib at 


tha 


never tired. 


ured | 


she was whiter and weaker, but they never 
reached the gate; the leaden rain had made 
their lives as water, and they were fast 
going back to the nullah, only fifty men, 
for we could count those on the ground, 
and Hira Singh swore to the seventy in 
the nullab before they came out, 

Then we shouted as well as our strength 
would let us, and they heard us; “Oh, 
Futteh Ji Ke Jai!’ and we jeered them as 
cowards, and felt it in us to go out and 
fight them. 

Then our cry choked in our throats as 
they turned and came on again; but stag- 
gering a8 we stood with heat and fatigue 
and sleep, we heard a sound that was not 
ours, @ strange long shriek, and a sbarp 
crashing sound, and the striking of heavy 
bodies on the rocks around; following came 
the dull report of another distant gun, not 
that which obeyed the Mem-sahib, and 
mingled with the firing and the howls of 
wounded and angry men wasesharp cry 
from the Mem-sabib; our hearts shook 
within us, for she was our tower of 
strength, but it was joy, not fear, and she 
cried outin our speech with a great cry, 
“The men from the great fort are below in 
the valley. Fire!’ 

Then we obeyed for the last time, and 
the terrible screaming of tue many- 
mouthed tore the air and seemed to break 
the rocks, and her bréath was deadly, and 
other four men fell before her. But the 
end was now, and not too soon, for we lost 
two also, and one man came over the wall 
in a weak place and was shot down, show- 
ing what must have happened had not the 
relief come. 

There was some further fighting up the 
bill and in the nullah, and it was dark be- 
fore the peace of victory sent us to undo 
the gates, to let tbe Sabibs and the relief 
from the great fort enter. We were seven 
men and the Mem-sahib, and the ayah and 
bearer, and the bhisties and the drabis, 
standing in the glare of the torches to re- 
ceive them, when the General Sahib and 
three other Sahibs rode in at the gate; and 
lo! and bebold, one was Ireton Sahib. Be- 
hind him were some of the men who had 
gone out with him. The General Sahib 
said something in English, and, stooping, 
kissed the band of the Mem-sahib, but 
she, seeing only Ireton Sahib, would have 
spoken, but feil instead, as Hira Singh had 
fallen, and lay with all of us men and the 
Sahibs standing round her in wonder that 
this should happen, for she bad had the 
heart of many men, as the havildar had 
said, and she should bear mighty sons. 
And this is true talk of what bappened in 
the fort of Chota Kalla Killa, as I know it. 


EPILOGUE. 


“If you ever break loose and disobey me 
again, Gwen, I will lock you up for life, 
and only take you out on achain. Gwen! 
My God! what I suffered thinking of you. 
I can’t speak of it.” 

“Don’t try to,” she said with a ghost of 
her old manner, as she lay in her hara- 
mock, letting her fingers wander weakly 
over Ireton’s as they clasped the arm nea- 
resttohim. “Anyhow, I didn’t store up 
knowledge uselessly, and you didn’t waste 
your time after all, Tom.’’ 

“Gwen! Gwen! I don’t know whether 
to worship you or be furious with you, 
darling. I wish I could blot out the hor- 
ror, and only remember your pluck,.”’ 

“When in doubt play tramps, making 
worsbip truimps,”’ 

She wasevidently struggling with some- 
thing that induced her to be flippant, and 
made her eyes misty and her lips tremul- 
ous, Then she jay still for afew moments 
looking at vacancy in a preoccupied fash- 
ion that somehow made Ireton nervous, 

Pencils of palpitating light drew 
through the heavy broken chicks hotlines 
across the great room, whitewashed and 
chunamed to a painful cleanliness and 
lustre, and very bare in spite of Gwen’s 
attetmpts to turn it into a drawing-room, 
with native silks as hangings and a bizarre 
assortinent of rough pottery and brass as 
ornaments. The Mexican hammock in 
stained grass cord Was a pretty and un- 
usual spot of brilliant color hanging in the 
broken lights and shadows, and Gwen, 
sunk in her yellow silk cushions, in her 
white tea gown, looked very wan amid so 
much that was brigbtof hue. It wascuri- 
ous how the oval face had sharpened and 
the eyes had sunk, almost more than one 
would have ex pected that they would, and 


| Ireton felt uneasy; her great quietude 


seemed almost unnatural, well as he knew 
ber evenly-balanced nature and her powers 
of self-contro!. Suddenly she turned to 
bim, nearly upsetting the bammock. 

Tom! Onrething! Comfort me! Hira 
Singh found out that they meant to have 
comeé in any case, so it was not my being 
there that brought tbhem.”’ 
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Her eyes were very brilliant, and her 
white face flushed across the cheek-bones 
in ominous spots spots, 

“Gwen, you were to blame for nothing 
but such madcap disobedience as coming 
after me, and I’ll forgive it, dear, for the 
sake of your courage if you won’t do it 

in. Promise ?’’ 

“Yes,” she said slowly, her eyes wan- 
dering round the room, ‘‘but I——Guffoor 
Khan !”’—in a sbrill whisper—‘“‘we won't 
fire yet.” 

Her eyes were steady now, but piteous 
in their strained expression. 

«Wait until they come out into theopen; 
pow the havildar is dead the responsibility 
rests on me, and I must remember all 
Tom taught me—tif only I don’t fall asleep. 
Hira Singh, go out and see if they are 
coming; see if the water has failed. Quick! 
if thou canst climb up the cliff may not 
another man? And they will come in that 
way, and | haven’t enough men w pro- 
perly line——Guffoor Khan, tell the ayah 
not to cry; she makes my head ache, and 
she must be as brave as the men, and I 
want her to wet my hair and braid it. I 
daren’t go down, the breeze on the tower 
keeps me awake, and it smells of death 
below. Two men buried—two wounded— 
Tom must be dead. Oh, God! no! Keep 
my head clear, don’t let me think of that. 
Tom! Fincen or Wylie would have mufted 
this, wouldn’t they?—or didn’t you say 
they might be first-class in a row ?”’ 

“Tom ! whisper, darling, if you hadn’t 
chaffed me, so I should be afraid, buat I 
will bold out till the relief comes. I 
signalled, only I couldn’t remember the 
right code, but they sent back, All right; 
understand.’ I sent, ‘Tom’s not come 
back; some one comiug to fight us.’’’ 

“Ayah! take care of the havildar’s gold 
beads; the bearer said he sent them to me 
when he died. Oh! that terrible splitting 
noise, and the bullets on the metal screen, 
and soon I must fire it again, but I want 
to kill men, because they have killed—— 
No, no! Not that, not that! Fire! Bring 
me coffee quickly, or I shall fall asleep.’’ 

“Tom, 1 hoped one day we should have 
a son, and now—— Od, God! help me to 
keep my head. Hira Singh is hurt now, 
badly hurt. Five men, only seven left. 
Oh, Tom! No, Guftoor Khan comes! 
There are men from the Burra Lal Koti in 
the valley. Fire! Oh, there are the screw 
guns! Tom! Tom! not dead, and we saved 
the fort! Was it my fault that they came, 
because I would come with you? Tom, 
was it my fault?’ 

Then the days and nights were a longer 
torture almost than those in the village of 
tue Moollah of Bostan, for Ireton realized 
again his own agony, and that of the girl 
who was fighting the second time for the 
life so dear to him, dearer now than ever, 
as they gathered from her ravings what 
she had saffered, that Guffoor Khan had 
never known, though he knew 80 much. 

But death was merciful, and left at..ast 
the figure round which he had hovered for 
so long, lying weak and white on its 
Chinese mat, but delivered from the 
clutches of his servant fever; and Ireton, 
when ths word went forth that she was 
saved, broke out into helpless laughter, 
hiding his head on his folded arms and 
shaking trom head to feet. 

Gwen lived, and when she came out 
again for the first time into the sunlight, 
nearly her old radiant self, Guffoor Khan 
and Hira Singh and the men who had 
lived through those three long days and 
Dights under the Mem-sahib’s hookum, 
and had fought with and for her, were 
drawn up in front of the General’s quart- 
ers to be reviewed by her, that they might 
receive their medals from her hand. 

Stiff and impassive, as only Sikhs can 
be, like statues of bronze, their keen faces 
softened as the fragile white woman came 
out into the square and spoke to them in 
their own tongue, telling them what she 
felt, that they had been brave and obedi- 
ent and tbat she would never forget then, 
and that she would always wear the havil- 
dar’s beads (she touched the smali gold 
string on her wrist) in memory of the 
bravest men she had,ever known. Then 
she pinned on their medals, calling them 
all by name, and never were Salaaius #O 
heartfelt as those which greeted her then. 
As she turned to go back to the quarters, 4 
great shout, the oid Sikh cry, ‘Futteh Ji 
Ke Jai,” made her pale with excitement 
and emotion, for it was taken up, and the 
whole garrison of the fort cheered her 
madly. 

It should have been done with more 
pomp and ceremony, but she turned to 


the General imploringly, begging bim to 
take her away, and hastily he said, un- 
covering: 

“Will you not 


wait one moment ionger 


Mrs. Ireton? the men st s6e 











oun = too, as you won your cross with 

She stood in silence, flushing and pal- 
ing, biting her .nder lip, to keep back the 
tears, while the general, turning to the 
— said, in the vernacular and in Eng- 

“Men, this Red Cross was sent by the 
Queen-Empresa, whom we all serve, as a 
reward tor valor in the field, to Ireton 
Mem sahib, and you know how well and 
nobly she deserves it.”’ 

Then, witb a low salute, the white haired 
soldier fastened the Royal Red Croes 
among the laces on ber breast, and stepped 
back, holding up bis helmet. Such astout 
it was that rose then, it startled the green 
parrots from peaceavle conversation and 
the blinking owls from their sleep for a 
mile round. The parrots screamed in 
chorus, flashing backwards and forwards 
like emeraid lightning, and the owls 
turned out in brown bunches, and sat on 
trees and walls and under eaves, and swore 
under their breaths, for they were too 
sleepy to do themselves justice, 

Gwen Ireton, usually 80 self-possessed, 
now pale and half hysterical with laie 
weakness and the shock of pleasure, the 
cross held tightly in one hand and the 
other shading her eyes, fied through the 
verandah into their quarters, while the 
cheers rang out again and again for ber 
deed of Derring Do. 
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THE JEWS’ LEAP. 


There is a passin the Caucasian Moun- 
tains along which runs a trail that no ani- 
mal can turn on and no two animals can 
pass each other on. Below the trail there 
is achasm 700 feet deep, and this place, 
within the last few years, haicomo to be 
known as “The Jews’ Leap.”” This is the 
reason: 

In the Spring of 1878 a party of Jews, ten 
in number, were on their way with a pack 
of heavily-laden mules to the Don coun- 
try, where they were to attend a fair. It 
was ever the custom for parties coming 
over from the north to send a man ahead 
on foot to see if the road was clear, parties 
from Circassia having the right of way. 

If the road was ali right the man sent 
in front fired off a bomb, the explosion of 
which told as it echoed along the pass that 
all was well. 

Captain Blatzky, who was going South 
with a small escort of mounted Cossacks, 
wholly ignoring this precaution, said to his 
guide: 

“There are no soldiers coming this way. 
The only party we can meet is some Jewish 
peddlers, and if they get in my way I will 
hurl them over the cliffs.’”’ 

There was nothing left for the soldiers 
but to obey, so they rode on, and at length 
entered the pass, Captain Blatzky bringing 
up the rear. 

The setting sun was pouring his level 
rays through the defile, when the Russians 
reached the highest and narrowest point, 
and here they were brought face to face 
with the Jewish traders, who, by the 
custom of the place, bad the right of way. 

When Capt. Bla'zky saw the party that 
opposed him, he drew his sword and 
shouted out: 

“Curse the dogs! 
cliffs and rode on.”’ 

The Jews beard the savage order and 
held a short consultation. To go back was 
impossible, for all were leading their 
mules, as the Russians were their horses, 

“We have the right of way,’”’ replied the 
foremost Jew, whose only weapon was a 
stout staff. 

“You have no rights!’’ roared the Rus- 
sian. 

“No rights in the valleys and towns,” 
replied the Jew, resolutely, “but up here, 
nearer to God, and man to man, w® are 
equal.”’ 

“Pitch him over and stop his talking!” 
yelled the officers. 

“Try it and take the consequences !’’ was 
the spirited response. 

“The guide leaped forward with drawn 
sword, and the merchant, a stalwart young 
man, raised his staf? and stood on the de- 
tensive, 

Alter fencing for a few seconds the Jew’s 
staff was cut in two, but before his assail- 
antcould strike hii with the sword he 
leaped forwerd, caught bim in his arms, 
and the two fell over the cliff and dashed 
in a bleeding mass on the rocks below. 

The second Kussian sent the Jew’s bur- 


Hurl them over the 


dened mule after his master, and then 
stood face to face with another resolute 
man armed only with a stout stick. 

The Russiau lost a precious second of 
| time in trying to draw his pistol, for the 
staff wh ' led above his bead, and unc 
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sent the Russian’s horse after him and 
came face to face with a second man. 
Seeing the fate of his com ion, the 
third Russian lea forward, like an en- 
raged animal, and caught hia opponent in 
his arms. The struggle was brief and 
fierce. The issue would have been doubt- 
ful had not the Cossack’s horse plunged 
forward in its fright and dashed against 
the men, hurling them and itself into the 
awful abyss. 

Both parties were now mt ae up to a 
frenzy that blinded them to all considera- 
tions of life. 

The Russians were like bloodthiraty sav- 
who find their slaves rising againat 
them in revolt. 

The Jews iost their babitual prudence 
and were siung to a desperate resistance 
by the memory of generations of outrage 
and rapine. 

In the dense settloments the Russians 
might be masters; here they were man to 
man, with all the advantage of arms on 
the side of the transgressors, 

The fourth Jew picked up a sword thata 
Russian had dropped before he went over 
and down to death. He wasa young man, 
unskilled in the use of such a weapon, 
but even if he had been the wall of rock 
to the left would have balked all sword 


play 

ith the fury of a tiger he hurled over 
his opponent and sent his horse after bim. 
The Jew had lost a brother and bis gray- 
baired father was behind him. 

With such a war cry as never burst from 
Jewish lips since the Maccabees led Israel 
to victory, the young man swept every 
living thing from his path until he came 
face to face with the last man, Captain 
Blatzk vy. 

The Russian fired his pistol straight into 
the py man's face, making a serious 
but not a faial wound. Certain it is it did 
not stay the irresistible onset. 

The officer’s sword leaped up, but it was 
too late. 
and the next instant be had joined the men 
be bad so ignominiously lea to death. 

The surviving merchants hastily made 
their way into Turkish territory, where 
they were safe, leaving bebind them a name 
and a memory that wiil last as long as the 
mourn tains— 

“The Jews’ Leap.”’ 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





There are fifty-five towns and cities in 
England which destroy their garbage and 
solid refuse by burning, and 570 furnaces 
are employed for this purpose. In many 
cases the heat from these furnaces is used 
to produce steam, and the power is em- 
ployed ia pumping water and in running 
electric light and power plants, and for 
other purposes. 


The diminished use of boots is a matter 
of concern to the manufacturers of them 
and to the producers of heavy leather and 
heavy calf skins. Twenty years ago the 
calf boot re; | was a leading one in 
New England. Whole towns were siudded 
with factories which produced calf boots 
exciusively. For a decade the sale bas 
been gradually falling off, and to day it is 
of hardly any importance. 

Emperor William’s action in reducing 
the term of obligatory service in the Ger- 
man army from three to two years has had 
the unexpected effect of diminishing not 
only the number of suicides, vut also the 
average of disciplinary punishments in- 
flicted. Investigation has now shown that 
most of the suicides used to take piace in 
the third year of service with the colors, 
and that nearly all of the more serious 
offences against the regulations were com- 
mitted by third-year men. 

A curious example of how sharply the 
edge of a windstorm may be cefined fa re- 

rted by the captain of the bark Peter 

redell, which recently arrived at San 
Diego from London. When off Va! paraiso, 
the captain says, a Whirlwind came along 
and passed over the stern of the vessel. 
A great sea accompanied the wind, and 
every sail and movable thing on the after 
part of the sbip was carried away. The 


by the storm, which passed away, leaving 
a train of foam in its wake. 





Parisian doctors are warwing the people 
there that they are running 4 great risk in 
eating horse flesh, a sort of food that is 
said to be rapidly increasing in popularity 
there. Paris firat became acquainted with 
the flavor of horse flesh during the siege 
of that city by the Germans. Many ac- 
quired a taste for it, and its eg as 
compared with beef, costing less than half 
as much, commends it especially to the 
poor. Its use has also spread to Berlin 
and many other continental cities, The 
doctors have now discovered that the horse 
is especially liable to trichinosis, a most 
dangerous disease, which has hitherto 
been supposed to affect only hogs. 
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ankia, The lumbermen wear “larrigans,”’ 
which are made sometimes of deer hide 
and sometimes of moose leather, thick, 
strong, stiff, and oiled until they are as 
yellow as bar soap. They are shaped like 
boots, with heavy soles, and reacn half 
way to the knee, 

Candidates for poet laureate atill abound, 
An Edinburgh bard lately wrote to the 
First Lord of the Treasury that he was 
fully competent to fill the post, and that 
he was wiiling to do the old work at the 
old salary. Another aspirant, known as 
the Aberdeen Loonie, recently placed his 
services at the disposal of Lord Rosebery 
in a letter with this postecript: “If you 
should nappee to bave another man in 
your eye for the laureateship, I will be 
thankfal for a Government post of any 
kind iu the meantime, or a suitof your 
cast-off clothes, for that matter.’’ The 
letter was acknowledged by Lord Rose- 
bery, who knew better than to wound a 
poet's sensitive feelings. The result in 
this case was a #0 lively celebration on the 
part of the applicant for the laureateship 
that be was brought into the police sta- 
tion. In answer to the charge, he said: 
“Excuse me, I bad a letter from Lord 
Rosebery, and it went to my head.’’ 


The terrible destructiveness of the nick- 
el.coated bullet used in the new smell 
calibre navy rifle when driven at the 
enormous velocity obtainable by the em- 
ployment of smokeless powder is set forth 
in the report of Lieutenant Lincoln Kar- 
mony, of the United States Marine Corps, 
upon the results of the experiments re- 
cently made with the cadavers of horses, 
In simply passing through muscie the bul- 
let produces a flesh wound of no serious 
im portance, unless it happen to cause hem- 
Orrhage by cutting an artery. But if it 
meot with resistance, such as that offered 
by a bone, the result is horrible. The 
wound has the appearance of baving been 
caused by an explosion; the muscles are 
reduced to pulp and the bone ground to 
powder, and the fragmenis are carried 
through the wound of exit, leaving the 
latter a gaping orifice. A limb thus strock 
- 4 one of these missiles would be man- 
gied beyond repair, and 4 shot in any part 
of the head or chest would almost tufal- 
libly prove fatal. It it be true that the 
best way to abolish war is to increase its 
possibilities of destruction, then the new 
navy riflo should prove a veritable peace- 
maker. 


PATENTS 


NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 








There was never a time in the history of 
our country when the demand for inven- 
tions and improvements in the arta and 
sciences generally was so great as ncw, 
The conveniences of mankind in the fac- 
tory and work-shop, the household, on the 
farin, and in official life, sequire continual 
accessiona to the appurtenances and im- 
plements of each in order to save labor, 
time and expense, The political change in 
the administration of government does 
not affect the progress of the American 
inventor, who being on the alert, and 
ready to perceive the existing deficiencies, 
does not permit the affairs of government 
to deter him from quickly conceiving the 
remedy toovercome existing discrepancies, 





forward pari of the vessel was untouched 


The wearing of moccasins is #0 common | 


Too great care can not be exercised in 
| choosing a competent and skillful attorney 

to prepare and prosecute an application for 
| patent. Valuable interests have been lost 
| and destroyed in innumerable instances by 
| the employment of incompetent counsel, 
| and especially is thix advice applicable to 
| those who adopt the “ No patent, no pay”’ 
| system. Inventers who entrust their busl- 
ness to this class of attorneys do 80 at im- 
minent risk, as the breadth and strength 
| Of the patent 1s never considered in view 
| of a quick endeavor Ww get an allowance 
| and obtain the fee thendue. THE PRESS 
| CLAIMS COMPANY, John Wedderburn, 
| General Manager, 615 I street, N. W., 

Washington, D. C., representing « large 
number of important daily and weekly 
papers, ad well as genera! periodicals ot 


the country, was instituted lo protect its 
| patrons from the unsafe metlods heretofore 
| employed in this line of business, The 
| said Company is prepared to take charge 
of all patent busines entrusted to It for 
| reazonable feos, and prepares and prose- 
| cutes applications yener silly, including 
mechanical inventions, design patenta, 
trade-marks, labels, copyrights, interfer- 
ences, inftringeumier’ ty reports, and 
| vives especial atlen 1 to rejected Cases 
{tis alao prepared to enter Into con pet 
| tion with any firm ) securing foreign 
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O ur Young Folks. 


NITA’S PENITENCE. 














BY 6. U. P. Ww. 





ITA was cross. She sat in « corner of 

the nursery, with her back two the 

others; but though her face was hid- 
den, it could be seen by her attitude that 
she was in a bad humor. 

“She looks like « sick monkey | once 
saw at the 200; her shoulders are bumped 
up just the same,” said Guy to little Cicely, 
who sat nursing an invalid doll. Cicely 
tried hard not to laugh; she was afraid of 
burting Nita’s feelings. 

“I don’t know how you can have pati- 
ence with her,”’ the boy wenton. ‘Hhe 
must always be fret, or else she sulks. If 
we play at keeping shop she must sell the 
things; if it’s people who are ill, she must 
be the doctor; if it’s a tea-party, she is the 
hostess. She never let’s you have aturn.”’ 

“Bat Nita’s a visitor, and mother says 
we must give way to visitors,”’ said Cicely. 

“Nonsense! i'm a visitor, ‘cause I've 
only come for Cousin Daisy's wedding, 
but Nita’s going to live here for years." 

“No, I'm not,” contradicted Nita, turn- 
ing ber frowning face towards him. 

“You are. You can’t go to your papa in 
India until you’re grown-up-”’ 

“It’s rude to contradict a lady,” pouted 
Nita. 

“You needn't talk about being rude. 
You're the rudest girl I ever saw !"’ 

“Hush, Gay I" said Cicely, the peace- 
maker. “Oome and play, Nita, and you 
may have Angeline for your sick baby. | 
would have given her when you asked, 
only she's so used to me, | thought she 
might fret.’’ 

Nita left her corner, and her cousin put 
the doll into herarms. But Giuy was tired 
of playing at ‘“‘baby games," and he had a 
suggestion to make. 

“Let us go to the kitchen,” he said. 
‘Cook told me this morning that we might 
go in after dinner.”’ 

There was a rush towards the door. 
Nita let the sick baby fall, and nearly 
tumbled over it in her haste, but 
Olcely turned back and put her pet in the 
cradle before she followed. 

All the servants were busy, for Cicely’s 
grown-up sister, Daisy, was going to ve 
married, and there were many prepara- 
tions to be made. Cicely and Nita were to 
be bridemaids, and Guy had been chosen 
to act as page, and the children were 
charmed at the prospect of seeing a ‘‘real 
wedding,” and of wearing the dresses that 
had been sent for from London. 

Cook was making tartiets. The first 
batch had just been taken from the oven 
when the children reached the kitchen, 
and she good-naturally gave one to each of 
them. They were delicious, with crisp 
flaky paste, and a big spoonful of rasp- 
berry jam in the centre. 

“Shall you make a great many, cook ?"’ 
asked Giuy. “And lotsa of Jellies and 
creams ?"’ 

“Yea, Master Guy. Do you like it?” 

“it's stunning! Weddings are nice, | 
think.’’ 

“The young ladies and Master Guy are 
wanted in the drawing: room,”’ said a maid, 
popping her head in at the doorway; ‘and 
nuree eays (they must go upstairs first to 
be made tidy.”’ 

“P’raps Mr. Gordon's there,” said Cis 
gleefully. 

Mr. Gordon was the gentioman who was 
going to marry ber sister, and Cicely liked 
him very much. The children found him 
in the drawing-room when they went in, 
and he shook hands with Guy, and kissed 
the girls. He bad brought a present for 
each of them. For Guy there was a neat 
watch and chain, that would be useful 
when he went to school, and the giris had 
gold bangles exactly alike, the clasps 
representing daisies, formed of pearls. 

“You must wear them on Thursday,” 
he told them. 

Nita and Cis had never possessed any- 
thing of the kink, and they were delighted. 
They carried the morocco cases to nurse, 
aud asked her to lock them up. The cases 
were alike, but they were not afraid of 
making mistakes, for Nita’s had a crimson 
lining, while Cicely’s was white. 

At last the great day arrived, and the 
ebhildren tormented each other and nurse 
until the time came to be dressed. It was 
to be a daisy wedding, and the bridesmaids 
wore white frocks, embroidered with gold- 
en-hearted daisies, pré’ty bats of goldan- 
brown velvet, and brown shoes and stock- 
ings Even their flower baskets were 
filled with marguerites and foliage, and 
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Guy had a bunch fastened in the breast of 
his white sult. 

Nurse brought out their gloves, and then 
tbe two morocco cases; and Cis, who stood 
looking like a fairy in ber white robes, 
with her golden hair flowing over her 
shoulders, opened bers with a smile, that 
changed to a look of dismay. 

“Oh, nurse!’ she cried; “mine is 
broken !"’ 

It was quitetrue. The daisy clasp was 
cruabed, and two wee pearls that bad 
formed one of the petals were missing. 

Cicely was too much bewildered to cry 
at first, and nurve did not know what to 
think. She had never unlocked the draw- 
er since the bangles bad been put away. 

Who could have done the mischief? 
Guy looked fearlessly up in her face as he 
said be had pot touched the keys;and Nita 
shook ber head when questioned, though 
her cheéks were flushed. 

It was too late, however, to make many 
inquiries, The carriages were waiting, 
and the little bridesmaids were forced to 
go downstairs, Cicely without Mr. Gor- 
don’s pretty gift. She winked away the 
tears from her biue eyes, and tried ut to 
envy her cousin whenever she caught a 
glimpse of tne golden circiet upon Nita’s 

arm. 

When the reception was over, and Daisy 
had gone away, and Guy, feeling that one 
might have too much even of jellies and 
creams, bad wandered off to see Cicely’s 
pets, the little girls went back to the 
nursery, to have their finery changed for 
sirople frocks and muslin pinafores. 

And then Cicely brought forth a card- 
board box from some biding-place, and 
displayed a large doll, dressed in a beauti- 
fully-embroidered robe, like a baby’s. 

“This is for you, Nita,’’ she said, rather 
sadly. ‘Daisy asked me what I should 
like best for a ‘good-bye present, and | 
chose this for you, because you're 80 fond 
of Angeline, that I thought you’d likea 
baby-doll of your own.”’ 

Nita received the giftin rather a strange 
fashion. Instead of showing pleasure, she 
began to cry, and hurriedly slipping the 
bangle from her own arm, she pressed it 
into Cleely’s band. 

“Oh, Cicely ! will you ever forgive me?”’ 
she sobbed. “Indeed I didn’t mean it at 
first, but I fonnd nurne’s keys on the 
mantel piece, and nobody was about, and I 
wanted to try my bangle on. Then | 
thought | heard puree coming, and I got 
frightened and dropped the bangle, and 
put my foot in it When I found it was 
broken I changed it for youre. It was 
dreadfully mean of me; and you were 
thinking how to please me ali the while. 
Cis, dear Cis, I’ve often been naughty, but 
I will try and be a better girl to you.” 

And Cicely answered by putting her 
arms about her cousin’s neck, and giving 
her the kiss of forgiveness. 

a 


STONES FROM HEAVEN. 


EARLY all races of men treasure the 
N memory of the direct advent of some 

messenger from heaven above, and 
in their mythologies and sagas we find 
this memory expressed in words more or 
leas mysterious. Some very old writers, 
not satisfied with this rather one-sided in- 
tercourse down to the earth, also describe 
chariots of fire used as conveyances in the 
opposite direction. 

The Greeks were very free in the use of 
this interchange between the upper world 
of their gods, and the low:: »orid of man. 
Watching the fight from th.ii high station, 
the gods are reported to have buried 
heavy, fiery missiles—meteorites, we 
would call tbem—at those of the combat- 
ants whom they disliked. 

Our own Scandinavian ancestors thought 
that, at times, the celestial road groans un- 
der the chariot of Thor, when the regions 
of the air take fire, and the heavens are 
inflamed over the heads of men, and fiery 
eyes, round like the moon, fail from the 
heavens to the earth, covering the latter as 
with hail-stones, 

In Raphael's Madonna de Foligero isa 
very accurate picture of a meteor. 

The masses which, under brilliant fiery 
display and great noise reached the earth, 
were treasured as objects of highest vene- 
ration by early man. Even today the 
most boly object to millions of men, draw- 
ing hundreds of thousands of pilgrime 
Asia and Africa to Kaaba at Mecca, is no- 
thing but such a meteoricetone. In Mexico 
the troops of the third Napoleon found 
such a bedy walled in the Church at Char- 
cas, an object of great veneration, espe- 
cially on the part of the women: recognis- 
ing the same asa meteoric iron weighing 








nearly two thousand pounds, the French 
removed it from the church wall and sent 
it to Paria, where it now constitutes one of ! 


the best specimens of the great collection 
of meteorites in the Mineralogical Museum 
of the Jardin des Plantes. On the 18th day 
of February, 1845, such a fery messenger 
appeared to the Hindoosin Northern India. 

A metioric stone weighing over thirty 
pounds had penetrated five feet deep into 
the ground, near the village of Dooralla. 
While the people were about erecting « 
special temple for this celestial messenger 
the English rulers took possession of it 
and transferred it to the collection of me 
teorites in the British Museum at London. 
The oldest meteoroite preserved by Euro- 
peans fell at aoon on the 7th November, 
1492, near Eusisheim, in Alsace. Emperor 
Maximilian 1., who was near by with bis 
army, had the stone suspended by chains 
to the church wall. The stone weighed 
originally about three hundred pounds, 
but only about one bundred pounds are 
left in the original place. Several fine 
fragments have found their way into mod- 
eru collections. 

One class of these celestial messengers 
consists mainly of malleable iron contain- 
ing some nickel. Itis this form of iron 
that was first used by man. The Cyclops 
forging the thunderbolts of Jupiter is but 
an expression of this fact. The many in- 
stances of invincible or irresistible swords 
sometimes said to have come from heaven, 
have reference to weapons made from meé- 
teoric iron. 

One of the most remarkable of these cases 
on record in America occurred in Iowa on 
the evening of Friday, Feb. 12, 1875. It 
was seen over the Northwest from Omaha 
to near Chicago, and from St. Louis to 
Minneapolis. The entire southeast portion 
of Iowa was illuminated as bright as day; 
when crossing the State line from Missouri 
to lowa the meteor was about a hundred 
miles above the eartb’s surface, and de 
scended towards the earth at an angle of 
nearly 45° on its northward flight, finally 
detonating at an altitude of about ten 
miles and failing in fragments over lowa 
County in lowa 

As regards the origin of meteorites the 
researches of Daubree and Meunier, of 
Paris, have demonstrated that they are 
fragments of planetary bodies, which by 
some great combustion bave been broken 
to pieces. 

But long before the earth meets this, ber 
tinal doom, the moon will be broken up, 
and her lunar meteorites placed, I trust in 


mineralogical nuseums. 
me 


WOMAN'S SOFTENING INFLUENCE. —“‘It’s 
astonishin’,” remarked an old Yankee 
forty niner, as he nodded over his glass to 
a friend, “what a coward a man is at home 
—a reg’lar crawlin’ sneak, by Jove! I’ve 
traveled a good bit, and beld up my head 
in most o’ the camps on the coast since ’49. 
I’ve got three bullets inside oe’ me. I’ve 
shot and been shot at, an’ never beard no- 
body say I hadn’t as good grit as most 
fellers that’s goin’. But at home I’m a 
kyote. Afore I'd let the old woman know 
that her hot biscuit wasn’t A 1 when it’s 
like stiff amalgam, I’d fill myself as fuil as 
aréetort. I’ve done it lots o’ times. Most 
o’ my teeth is gone from tuggin’ on beef- 
steaks that the old woman fried. D’ye 
think I roar out when I go over achair in 
the dark? No, sir. While I’m rubbin’ 
my shins an’ keepin’ back the tears, I’m 
likewise sweatin’ fur fear the old woman 
has been woke by ths upset. It didn’t use 
to be so,’’ sighed the poor fellow, thought- 
fully rubbing his shining scalp. “When 
we first hitched, I thought I was superin- 
tendent; but, after a year or two of argyin’ 
the pint, I settled down to shovin’ the 
car at low wages. I kin lick any man o’ 
my ag@ an’ size,” cried the old gentleman, 
banging the saloon table with his wrinkled 
fist. “I'll shoot, stand up, or rough-and- 
tumble for coin; but, when I hang my hat- 
on the peg in the ball, an’ take off my 
muddy boots, an’ hear the old woman ask 
if that’s me, I tell you the starch comes 
right out o’ me!” 





Quin 


It isa very common habit, but a great 
mistake, to mend gloves with silk, as the 
silk will cut the kid more than fine cotton 
thread, thus showing the mend more 
plainly. For the same reason it will not 
hold the edges of the kid so firmly, but, 
insteed, will cut through in time. You 
will notice that all kid gloves are sewed 
with cotton thread. The manufacturers 
understand the difference in the material, 
and use the most satisfactory. Threads of 
all shades, especiaily put up in twist for 
glove-mending, can be bought for a trifle. 
If a glove is badly torn or ripped, try to 
match ite color with a bit of silk. Lay 
thie under the torn part, and baste it down 


in small stitches that do not show on the | 


— side. Then draw the rip up as care- 
fu ly as you Can, taking up very littie of 
the kid as you do so. 





THE WORLD’S HAPPENINGS. 


Fish are always sold alive in Japan. 
Some butterflies lay over 100,000 eggs. 


The Chinese cultivate an odorless 
onion. 


The word Niagara means thunder- 


water. 


Tortoises have been known to live 300 


years. 


Audiences are forbidden to applaud in 
Russian theatres. 


Some species of seaweed grow to the 
length of 500 yards. 


A religious sect in Russia holds that 
wearing hair is sinful. 


A North Carolina man married his 
mother-in Jaw recently. 


The Romans had no hinges; all their 
doors turned on pivots. 


Diamonds are found in every color and 
shade, from the purest white to jet black. 


The starfish has no nose, but the whole 
ot its underside is endowed with the sense of 
smell. 


More mushrooms are raised in the 
vicinity of Paris in any other place in the 
world. 


More than 100,000,000 Chinese, it is 
said, are engaged,either directly or indirectly, 
in the tea industry. 


If the United States had as great a 


relative population as Japan it would have a 
population of 960,000,000 people. 


Nearly every grammar school in the 
city of New York has an anti-cigarette league, 
to one of which 700 boys belong. 


Fungi are common in all parts of the 
world, but are most abundant in countries 
which enjoy a temperate climate. 


In [Tondon the out-patients of hos- 
pitals in a year amount, it is said, to more 
than one-fourth of the whole population. 


The organs of smell in the turkey and 
vulture are so delicate that they can scent 
their food for a distance of forty miles. 


A school has been opened in Chicago 
for people who can hear but cannot talk, and 
20 people are being taught to articulate sound. 


Robinson Crusoe’s island, Juan Fer- 
na:dez, is inhabited by about sixty persons, 
who attend to the herds of cattle that graze 
there. 


In Berlin the fire companies must be 
drawn up in military fashion to salute their 
commander before they can start to the scene 
of a fire. 


There are words in the Chinese lan- 
guage that as many as 40 different meanings, 
each depending on the intonation used in pro- 
nouncing it. 


The specific gravity of a body is ob- 
tained by weighing the body in air, then 
in water, and dividing the weight in air by 
the loss of weight in water. 


Half a pound of dried currants, in 
lieu of oats, is said to be fed to the Sultan's 
horses in Egypt, and this is claimed to be the 
secret of the animals’ great endurance. 


San Francisco has one driaking saloon 
to every ninety-three persons, Albany is sec- 
ond on the list with one to every 110 persons, 
and New Orleans one to every 121 persons. 


The common snail sets forth to rav- 
age our gardens equipped with 150 rows of 
stout serrated teeth. The whole palate von- 
tains about 21,000 teeth, while a full-grown slug 
has over 26,000 of these silicious spikes. 


The biggest edible oysters in the world 
are found at Port Lincoln, in South Australia. 
They measure sometimes more than a foot 
across the shell, and are said to be of the finest 
flavor. 


Over the new bridge being built at 
Louisville flutters always an American flag. 
The workmen think that the former bridge, 
which fell with a heavy loss of life, did so for 
lack of a flag. With one they now feel quite 
secure. 


The amount of heat we receive an- 
nually from the sun is sufficiert to melt a 
layer of ice 110 feet thick, extending over the 
whole earth. The sunbeam, however, is only 
1,300,000th part as intense as it is at the surface 
of the sun, 

The new postal cards in France will 
be issued in the forms of check books, with 
stubs upon which the sender can keep memo 
randa. The stubs can be stamped at the post- 
office before the card 1s detached, so that a 
verified record of the correspondence can be 
kept. 


The city council of Clintohn, Mo., 
levied an annual tax of $10 upon each fire in- 
surance company doing business in the town. 
In turn the State Board of Underwriters gave 
instructions to increase the insurance rate 10 
per cent. for that town while the tax rate 
holds. 


Of French women workers, nearly 500 
are employed on the railways. By means of a 


little interest exerted on thetr behalf, the 
daughter, wife, or widow of an employe can 


obtain a good position—which, unfortunately, 
is not so remunerative as others, for the 
women on railways are only paid half as mach 
as the men, while dotug the same amount of 
work 
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"LOVE ETERNAL. 


BY FP. ¥. w. 


The world is full of weeping, 
There is sighing in the air 
From loving ones o’erburdened 
With a heavy weight of care ; 
The hopes and dreams of beauty 
That we fed our hearts upea 
Have disappeared for ever, 
Yet Love lives on. 


Despite neglect and coldness, 
Despite the changes drear, 
The trials and denials 
That are ours from year to year, 
Amid the desolation, 
Oh, strange phenomenon ! 
As fresh and fair as ever 
Still Love lives on! 


i, 


SPIDER AND THE WEATHER, 


Lonnrot, the Finnish scientist, tells 
us of an old soldier who could always 
forecast the weather with exactness, 
“] bave,’? said the soldier, ‘a sure 
weather-prophet in a little spider. Let 
us visit him and I will tell you what the 
weather will be for a few days. See 
him now sitting at the entrance of his 
house; we shall have rain to-morrow, for 
be sits pear the door. If he had been 
sitting further away the rain would not 
come till the day after to-morrow. If 
he were still further away but turned to- 
wards the door, the rain would not come 
till the third day. Watch the spider to- 
morrow and you will see him run into 
his house just before the rain comes. 
If he does not go in entirely, but leaves 
a part of his body outside, the rain will 
not last more than two to three days, 
but if he becomes entirely invisible, the 
rain will last longer. If he closes the 
entrance, it will bestormy weather, cold, 
with heavy frost, or snow. If you will 
watch the spider, while it rains, you 
will see how he once in a while comes to 
tne door and sticks out his front legs to 
try the weather. As the weather im- 
proves he comes out further and further, 
and when the weather is good again, he 
puts half his body out. If he is out en- 
tirely and repairs his web or spins a 
new one, you risy be sure the weather 
wiil be tine for many days.”’ 

(Juatremere Disjouval, a French officer, 
who was, in 1787, taken as prisoner of 
war to Holland, and held captive for 
seven years in Utrecht, spent his en- 
forced idleness in observing spiders. His 
knowledge of the weather enabled him, 
in 1795, to say, several weeks in ad- 
vance, that the water of the Rhine 
would decrease in an unusual degree. 
On the 4th of February, 1793, all Hol- 
land thought that the winter was over, 
but Disjouval, on the strength of his ob- 
servation of three spiders, prophesied a 
violent change in the weather; five days 
after the frost bt yan, and on the thir- 
teenth day, al. canals and lakes were 
frozen, and a severe winter ruled su- 
preme, 

But it is still more remarkable that 
Disjouval could predict the proper time 
for the campaign in 1794-5, thus enabling 
the French to conquer all Holland and 
free himself from prison. Early in the 
fall, he prophesied that the winter would 
be so severe that the ice on all rivers 
and canals would be strong enough to 
carry horses—something which is rare 
in Holland. In the beginning of De- 
cember it did not look as if his prophesy 
would be verified, and the French be- 
gan to contemplate a truce with Hol- 
land. 

Before it was concluded, Disjouval 
managed to get a message sent secretly 
to his countrymen to wait two weeks, 
as al that time a severe trost would set 
in. They believed him, nnd put an end 
to the armistice; before the 29 of De- 
cember the French passed over the 
rivers with horses. Disjouval sent word 
again that the cold would be still se- 
verer in three days. It so happened, 
aud the French crossed over the Rhine, 
on the ice, to Utrecht, and liberated 
Disjouval. 








Five days later the weather grew 80 








ceived sufficient war material from | 


France, But Disjouval came to their 
help again. He prophesied a new frost. 
The armies remained, aud conquered 
all Holland. 

In the interest of science it is desir- 
able that others should observe the 
spiders. Let them supply them with 
food, and observe their mode of living, 
conscientiously noting down all changes 
of weather, time and season. They will 
thus soon gather sufficient data where- 
with to be enabled to foretell the weath- 
er, and establish the truth or falsehood 
of this story. 


WHEN THE SUN Gogs Down.—A 
teacher in a western county in Canada, 
while making his first visit to his ‘‘con- 
stituents,’’ got into conversation with 
an ancient ‘‘Varmount”’ lady who had 
taken up her residence in the ‘‘back- 
woods.’’ Of course the school and former 
teacher came in for criticism, and the 
old lady, in speaking of his predecessor, 
asked— 

‘“Waal, master, what do you think 
he larnt the scollards ?”’ 

*“Couldn’t say, ma’am. Pray what did 
he teach ?”’ 

**Waal, he told ’em that this ’ere airth 
was reound, and went areound, and all 
that sort o’ thing! Now, master, what 
do you think about sich stuff? Don’t 
you think he was an ignorant feller ?”’ 

Unwilling to come under the category 
of the ignorami, the teacher evasively 
remarked, ‘‘It really did seem strange; 
but still there are many learned men 
who teach these things.”’ 

**‘Waal,’’ said she, “if the airth is 
reound and goes reound, what holds it 
up ?”? 

“Oh, these learned men say it goes 
around the sun, and that the sun holds 
it up by virtue of aitraction,’”’ he re- 
plied. 

The old lady lowered her ‘“‘specs,’’ 
and, by way of climax, responded, 
‘*Waal, if these high larnt men sez the 
sun holds up the airth, I should like to 
know what holds the airth up when the 


sun goes down !”’ 
~~ -——a oe ee 


ASA civilizer modern England, like 
ancient Rome, touches nothing that she 
does not adorn. The twenty-fifth num- 
ber of the Matabele Times, the new 
beacon light of African progress, has 
just reached London, and announces that 
the site of Buluwayo’s kraal is to be 
turned into a race course, and a siring 
band is to play every Sunday afternoon 
in the King’s Kraal Gardens. 





_ brains of old. 


Don’t speax impatiently to children. 

Anybody can go to heaven—on a tomb- 
stone. 

The man who loves his duty will not 
slight it. 

Don’t go where you would not be wil- 
ling to die. 

The feet of truth are slow, but they 
never slip. 

Don’t go to sleep until you can for- 
give everybody. 

If we could speak kind words we must 
cultivate kind feelings. 

There are too many people who never 
pray until they have to. 

Don’t give advice to others that you 
are not willing to follow. 

Some men join a church with no better 
motive than others rob a bank. 

If men had to be judged by one an- 
other nobody could ever get to heaven. 

The quickest way for a man to find 
out what others think of him is to run for 
oftice. 

It is not what you put into your 
pocket, but what you tuke out that will make 
you rich. 

Don’t do anythiug to-day that you 
wouldn't want to be found doing on the judg- 
ment day. 

Happiness consists in a virtuou~ and 
honest life, tn being content with # com- 
petency of outward things, and in using therm 
tem perately. 

If conversation be an art, like paint 








Femininities. 


FRasculinities. 





The Princess of Wales and her daugh- 


ters are fond of photographic portraits of her 
friends. 


A colored woman who got a divorce 
from her hasband tn Kanaas recently, was al- 
lowed $2 a month alimony. 


The suit of armor used by Jeanne 
a’ Arc is preserved intact in the tower of the 
Prison Castle in Aisne, France. 


In Switzerland there are no leas than 
3466 women's societies, 119 of which speak 
German offictally, 133 French and 11 Italtan. 


Hot water is better than cold to apply 
to a bruise or a sprain. I¢ will relieve the 
pain and swelling sooner than othér applica- 
tions. 


A society of ladies is forming in Lon- 
don for the adoption of day servants, who will 
come into the house by the day only, and re- 
turn at night to their own homes. 


A woman may not enter within the 
altar rails or other more sacred portions of a 
Russian church where man, even a layman, ts 
free to go. Her presence there is desecration 
that involves reconsecration of the edifice. 


The Danish Government has voted a 
sum to be applied as scholarships to young 
ladies who intend to become teachers. A fur- 
ther sum has been voted for the purpose of 
forming short classes in agriculture and hortt- 
culture for women teachers. 


A number of the most prominent 
housekeepers in Saginaw, Mich., have formed 
an organization » hose members pledge them- 
selves not to give out latchkeys to servants 
nor to retain in their employment girls who 
do not retire at 10 P. M. or earlier. 


London advocates of the bicycle for 
woman's nse are greatly delighted over the 
fact that the Princess of Wales and her dangb- 
ters have taken to riding tricycles, the idea 
being that the departure is but a step in the 
progress of royalty towards bicycles and 
bloomers, 


On the wedding trip. Wife: ‘'I’ve made 
a fool of myself.” 

Husband: “How?” 

Wife: ‘Here I've carried all the baggage so 
that people would not think we were newly 
married, and all the while my back hair was 
full of rice.” 


Window gazing is said to be a regular 
protession in London. A couple of stylishly 
dressed ludies pause before the window of a 
merchant, remain about fiVe minutes, and 
audibly praise the goods displayed inside 
Then they pass to another store on thetr long 
list of patrons. 


It bas hitherto been the law in Japan 
that if a woman was not married by a certain 
age, the authorities picked out 4 man and 
compelled him to marry her. The Mikado has 
just abolished this usage. In future Japanese 
women will be allowed to live and die maids 
asin European countries. 


A Silver Creek woman who started 
out to earn $1 for church purposes contracted 
to shave her husband ten times for the money. 
In relating her experience she said she was 
quite successful in her undertaking, cutting 
only # few gashes iu his face, which she put 
tied up without much dimiculty. 


A medical man recently recommended 
knitting as a sedative for harassed or agitated 
nerves. Itis well known that Germany isu 
knitting country,and there the first thing « 
medical man forbids, in the case of nerve 
complaints, is knitting. It is considere1 every 
bit as bud as morphine, or alcohol, although 
in itself bariniess. 


In Chili every woman over 21 can vote 
on all questions, The street cars are all con- 
ducted by women, too, The native women 
have not good opportunities for education, 
but they are said to be possessed of fair men. 
tal ability, and boast of one native woman 
doctor. In manner they are modest and dg 
nified, in person small and delicate, 


‘*Mandy,”’ said Farmer Corntassel, 
“wouldn't you like ter be a 'mancipated wo- 
man, and go ter the polls and vote?” 

“No, sir!’ was the positive reply; “I don't 
think it's fairterthe men fur women ter be 
trying ter grab the offices.” 

“Wiy not?” 

“Because er woman is allus smart enough to 
turn her hand ter anything thet comes along, 
but politics is all some men air ft fur.” 


There can be no doubt that if the 
lullaby was notin advance of the war song, 
it wus at least contemporaneous with it. Mr. 
Mason tells of the low, sweet chant of the 
Zunt mother and her quaint baby songs. In 
making their bread, he mentions the Imita- 
tive power of the native women, who sing 
potes and words which are made tw sound 
like their band stones working on the teal 
ing stones. 


It is an error of taste for a blonde with 
no color to wear blue—it mnakes her look cold 
andill. Fora slender woman to imagine that 


a loose bodice increases her siz>—she wants 
one that fits closely a®eout Ler waist, and is 
properly brought out, by the aid of lawbs 
wool, tothe proper shape To suppose that 
a stout figure does not need drapery —it does, 


but it wants to be so arranged that it wi le 








A man always feels put out when be 
is taken in. 


Bicycle riders have a colleague in the 
new Emperor of Russia, who tsa lover of the 
wheel, and rides as often as he gets the 
chance, 


Tailor Dowe, who wanted a million 
dollars at frst for his bullet proof coat inven 
tion, has offered it to the Swedish Govern 
ment for $14,000, 


A man’s full mental power is not 
réached before the age of 3, and the develop- 
meat of talent is most marked between the 
ages of Wand years. 


Westerner: *‘That man called you a 
liar. Will you take thatt”’ 

Stranger: “Oh, yes; I'll take anything. I 
used to be a New York policeman.” 


In boys, we are told, the year of the 
greatest growth is the l7th, and in girls the 
iSth. Girls generally reach their full height 
in that year,and acquire thir full weight at 
the age of D. 


Dr. 8. F. Smith, the author of the 
words of “America,” was recently tendered a 
reception by the residents of West Bridge- 
water, Mass., upon the celebration of the 90th 
anniversary of his birth. 


Doubtless the oldest college professor 
in the world, both in age and in years of ac 
tive service, is Dr. Franz Neumann, who gives 
lectures on physics and mineralogy itn the 
University of Konigsberg. He is 9. 


Twelve years ago Japan contained 
only ore spinning mill. The latest statistics 
from that country tell of no less than 38 now 
in operation, with over 345,000 spindles, and 
representing a capital of over $10,000,000, 


The cash value of farms in the whole 
U nited States, in 1860, was 9$6.634,000,000; and, 
though the South bad only one fourth of the 
white population, the value of ite farms was 
$2,300,000,000, more than one third of the whole. 


His Holiness Pope Leo XIIL. in his 
youth wasa great walker, and during the 30 
years that he was Bishop of Perugia, he con- 
tinued the habit of his early days; but since 
his election, Leo XIII. has not crossed the 
threshold of the Vatican. 


A British clergyman recently under- 
took to give his horse a sea bath. As the 
beach was lonely, he took off al! his clothing, 
a precaution which proved embarrassing 
when the horse ran away and carried him 
through the main street of the village. 


Ou the late visit of Prince Bismarck 
to the Emperor, the later called the attention 
of the ex Chancellor to the tmprovemente 
made in the boots of the Prussian infantry. 
Tits consisted in the displacement of the old- 
fashioned steel nails by nails of aluminium, 
which is much lighter and more durable. 


While walking in the woods near his 
home in Dodge county, Georgia, recently, 
Cullen Rogers wae attracted by « peculiar 
noise, which, upon investigation, proved to 
be an enormous eagle attempting to carry 
away a full grown sheep. The vlrd bad nearly 
succeeded tn killing the sheep wuen shot by 
Mr. Rogers. 


“Great Scott—another hat cried 
Mr. Harlem Flat, when his wife threw outa 
hint. “You are the mosteatravagant woman 
in this part of town. I believe you have a 
different hat for every in the week." 

“Why, of course I have! That's juss it. I 
have one for every day in the week, but none 
for Sunday.” 

Artist: ‘Yes, sir, | can enlarge this 
photograph and give you speaking like 


ness.” 
Widower, whose knowledge of art terme is 


tr) 
‘ 


limited, but who has «a very vivid remem 
brance of the deceased. A speaking Ikeness! 
1 would like the portrait, but—but Il—er— 


don't care to have it talk much.” 


An internationa! telephone system, to 
cover all Europe with its network, is one of 
the latest movements to bring the nations 
into more intimate and wore peaceful reia- 
tions with each other Lue cithes of Atnster- 


dam, Rotterdam, Brussels and Antwerp are 
already connected by tiep snd the ex 
tension of the lines isa question of only # lit 


tle time. 


A gentle reminder t) somecf the peo- 


ple with big heads now .\¥io¥ of the number 
of other human betnys who lave lived and 
been forgotten, ts furnisied by # statement 
emanating from the br) Museum, to the 
effect that the Catacom sat Rome shelter the 
bones Of as Inany peo is are numbered tin 

of London, Paris 


the combined populations 
and New York. 


William Goldby, 


t Irimble, Tennes- 


see, recently took ref jer a poplar tree 
during #« thunder st Lightning struck 
the tree and severely wd Goldby, who 
lay unconscious, expos! to the main W hen 
consciousness returns was horrifed to 
discover that his «ki | een turned as 
black as that of an Af sud ott has re 
mained #0 ever since 

A horse that belonged to a family of 
Bloomfield, N. Y., for twelve yeu a ! 
two years ago A few Gaysafter the 
animal returned to s old masters ‘ ‘ 


though the falthfu enust as fee meric) 1 oe 


nes since thie he ‘ 
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FASHION PHASES. 

The ideal colffure is that which preeerves 
a good ouuine of the bead, wilh just s 
much ornament a® wil! serve to best dis 
play the bair and uring out the beauty of 
the face. A wowan with « largo, prom! 
nent nowe should never draw her | air 
tightly back into a knob bait way between 
her peck and the crown of her head, and 
little women witb short vecks and should 
never wear the hair low at the back. Any 
manoer ot hair dressing which hides the 
neck is not geuerally becoming, except to 
young girian. The modern fashion of part- 
ing the hair is an old one revived with the 
coming in of balloon sleeves and full 
akirta, and it gives such an old time ap 
pearance to some faces that there is astrik 
ing resemblance to the portraits of their 
great grandmothers. The fad for side 
combs of every description, joweiled and 
plain, is a growing one, and when they are 
worn close to the face to confine the bang 
at either side the wearer looks as if she 
had really stepped out of the picture. 
These littie combs are worn by young and 
old, Tucked in anywhere, they are be 
cowmlng or useful, Tortoise shell, gold 
aod jewelled combs which stand high at 
the back are ip great demand, in fact the 
colffure is not quite finished without some 
ornawent, Twists of poaria, flowers, fea 
thers and aigrettes are worn in the bair 
with evening dresses, The ‘ireek and 
Empire wtyloe of dreasing the hair with 
Parisian modifications are much worn, 
and many adopt the 1530 style of fuil 
bandeaux over the ears, ‘Thisis especially 
becoming to @ pretty, oval face which is 
exactly the right proportions, The neir 
must be coaxed into fluily weves with the 
aid of acrimping iron, and carried loosely 
back intoa soficurly knot, which may be 
put at any point on the head where it is 
wost beoouing. 

Ove striking style of arranging the hair 
is in a bow knot at the topo! the head 
with « high-standing comb between the 
loops, and two little soft twists in the und. 
dle to give ita finiah at the back. 

A large chignon, whieh is «confusion of 
hair arranged somewhat in the shape of an 
exaggerated burr, in called the alety 
girl atyle,’’ and is worn low, resting partty 
on the neck at the back. 
unbecoming style, rarely seon except on 
English women, and has not even the 
merit of neatness to recommend tt for 
trial, The ‘teapot-bandlo” style, which 
has prevailed all season, still obtains, 
and when imade ip the right size and put 
in the right place it ts very pretty. 

Bangs are a thing of the past, but «a fow 
array curls are al ways seen about Lhe face, 
Waves and fuMiness are the principal ole- 
montof fasbionable bairdressing, and the 


LATEST 


This is «& most 


woman who would know the latest style | 


must work out her own salvation, like her 
French sisters, and adopt the style which 
is moat becoming. 

An admirable theatre toilette is com posed 
of mastic cloth, embroidered au pluuetis, 
combined with bhanucion velve. The 
very full skirt, with back on godet, has a 
deep boraer of embroidery showing a 
band of velvet beneath and between the 
scallops, thus giving the appearance of a 
velvet underskirt. 

The corsage fits anugly, (he round neck 
aud pointed basque being finished with 
tambour work, Smali pointed revers are 
sewed into the armholes of (his vieeveless 
bodice, Braces of baune@ion veivet have 
standing box-plaited points at the shoul- 
ders and choux at the waist, these 
cheux banda of velvet extend down the 
side of the front gore of the skirt, widen- 
ing as they descend, and terminating at 
the upper edge of the embroidered border 
by very large box-plaited points, The 
round yoke and bigh, full collar are of 
hanneton velvet, the latter having a large 
chou at the back. The velvet pull sleeves 
are finished by a deep cul! of tambour 
embroidery. 


brow 








With this may be worn aatylisn itttle | 


toque in mastic tambour work, garnished 
with hanneton velvet and pluimens. 

A full cape of mastic cloth, with deep 
border ol embroidery 6n plumetis, would 
bave a large collar and coliet of banneton 
velvet. It may be lined with turquoise 
blue silk and interlined with flannel, or it 
may be simply lined with fox fur. 

W bile perforated cloth over black satin 
makes quite a chic theatre gown. The 
akirt is very fulland perforated in verti- 
cal stripes. The bodice is extremely sim. 
ple, fitting closely over the shoulders and 
having a very littie fullness al the waist. 
A full collar and belt, each with a large 
bow at the back, and very bouflante mut- 


ton leg sleeves are all made of black vel- 
vet. 
The mantie and toque, accompanying 























|} an hour, then cool; boil 
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4HE SATU 


this toilette, are also in black and white. 

A toilette in willow-green cloth was 
combined with pale pink chiffon in the 
following fashion: The fuil skirt of willow- 
green cloth had large ‘‘moulinet’” bows 
placed at equal intervals, at about six 
inches from the edge. These bows were 
made of green ribvon laid over pink, buf. 
ficiintly wide to show an edge at either 
side of the green. The bodice wrs com- 
posed of lengthwive pufls of pink chiffun, 
separated by straps of parrow green rib- 
bon. The bouffanie sleeves were finished 
at the elbow by «# large bow of pink and 
green ribbon, arranged as on the skirt. A 
full collar of green had «# large fan bow at 
the back, and the belt was finished in the 
front by two standing loops of green and 
pink. 





Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ KOT. 
Stains.—Stains are always before the 
public. All kinds of stains are continu. 
ally appearing on ail sorts of articies and 
fabrics, What will remove one stain is 
very likely to wake another stain grow 
larger and more distressing! y conspicuous, 


ENING POST, 


enfin 








Woutpn’t Hear or It.—The present 
German Emperor, William II, is a stern 
morelist after (he German standard, and 
in the eftorts which he bas been making to 
break up gaming among the cfficers of the 
army he has been inexorable. 

An authentic anecdote which was re- 
lated of bim while he was still Prince 
William, and before the death of his 
grandfather, the Emperor William I., re- 
vealed his intentions in tbis respect, at 
the same time promising to the Ger:nansa 
future emperor who was likely to rule as 
well as govern them. 

Prince William wes at that time colonel 
of @ regiment of tussars, He observed 
that some of the officers of the regiment 
were gambling at a certain club, and he 
ordered his officers to cease to visit this 
club, 

The officers reyarded this command as 
an infringement of their personal liberty, 
and the president of the club, Prince R., 
went, as a representative of their wishes, 
to the old emperor and requested him to 
remove the interdiction. 

The emperor sent for the prince, his 





Here are a few simple directions for the | 
removal of the most common stains: 

The simplest method of rewoving fruit 
stains is to place the stained part of the 
cloth over a bowl and continue pouring 
boiling water through until the stain dis- 
appears, if this is done soon after the 
article js stained there will be no trouble 
in most cases. Oxalic acid will also re- 
inove fruit stains, Put three ounces of the 
crystals in «a bottle with half a pint of 
water and have the preparation ready for | 
use. When stains are lo be réeinoved have 
« iarge pail of water and a bottle of bouse- 
hold ammonia on band, Wet the stained 
parts with the acid and then rub. When 
ihe stains have disay peared put the article 
in the water. Wash thoroughly in several 
waters and wet the parts with ammonia, 
that ali trace of the acid nay be removed. 
Finally rinse again, 

oOo remove groase spote from delicate 
flabrica like silk, crepe, ribbons, etc, 
spread Ube articles stained on — cleau cloth 
and cover with powdered French chalk or 
fuller's earth, Roll up the article and put 
it away for a few weeks, and it will be 
cone clean, Where soap and bot water | 
can be used wash the spots in very hot 
water, using plenty of suap. Then rinse 





well, Freoch chalk way be powdered and 
mixed with cold water to make thick 
paste, Spread this on the grease spot and 


let it remain for several days, then brush 
iY lf the stain has entirely disappeared 
apply the mixture a second time. 


Ky Catlets.—To make from four to six 
cutlets requires three hard boiled eggs, 
one copful of milk, one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, one tablespoonful of but- 
ter and two tablespoonfuls of flour, Cover 
the oggs with boiling water and simmer 
them half an hour in @ covered saucepan, 
Heat the milk in a double boiler, rub to- 
welber the butter and flour, add to the 
milk and stir until you have a thick, 
sinooth mixture; season with one half tea- 
spoouful of onion juice and the parsley, | 
Sheil the eggs, cut them or chop them fine, | 
aud mix well with the sauce, Torn on a | 
vultered platter, and set in the ice box un 
til very cold. Then flour your hands and 
your moulding board, take a sinall quan- 
lily of the mixture in your hands, and | 
mould the shape of a small cutiet about an | 
inch thick. When ready to fry, the cut- | 
lets are to be coated with egg and tien 
with tine dry bread crumbs laid a few ata 
Ue in the frying basket aud browned in 
boiling fat. The cutlots are served with a 
white sauce garnishea with green peas. 
To mnake the sauce, blend a teablespoonful 
of butter, the same quantity of flour and a 
cuptul of milk or cream, and, when 
sinooth, season with a balf teaspoonful of 
Sai ten dash of white pepper and a balf cup 
ful of cooked green peas. Pour the sauce 
around, not over, the cutlets, 





Creamed Potats.—Cook togetber in a 
saucepan One tablespoonful of butter and 
one teaspoonful of flour, 
ters of a cup of sweet milk or cream, stir 
until it boils, season with salt and pepper, 


add two cups of thiniy sliced cold boiled | 


potato, and let simmer until the potato is 
thoroughly beated, then serve. 


Scaiioped Potato.—Butter a shallow 
baking dish. Fill it three-quarters full of 
thinly sliced cold boiled potato, Season to 
taste with salt and pepper. Pour over 
them some soup stock, (hin gravy, cream 
or sweet milk. Sprinkle bread crumbs 
woistened lightly with butter cver the top 
of the potato and cook in a moderate oven 


until theroughly heated and brown on the | 
of liquid to be | 
moistening scalloped — is | 

iquid to | 


surface. The 
used in 
about three-fourths of a cup of 


two cups of sliced potato, 


proportion 


Pium Marmalade.—Scald and remove 
the skins of ripe plums; lake out the pits; 
allow one pound of sugar to each pound of 
fruit; mix the suvar and let it stand half 
tweoly minutes, 
thep pour in small dishes and let stand to 
harden, Seal it up. 

I 
As 


ore 


stfapl as sugar, and equally if not 


useful is Dr. B i's Cough Syrut 


the 


Add three quar- | 


grandson, and told bim to revoke the 
order. 
‘Am I still colonel of the regiment, 


your Majesty?” tbe prince asked. 

‘“Certainly,’’ said the emperor, 

“Then,” said the prince, ‘permit me 
either to retain ny at thority in it, or to 
resign my commission.” 

No answer could have pleased the old 
sovereign better. 

“Oh,” he said, “stick to your order, I 
should never find another colonel tor the 


| regiment as good as this one.’”’ 


When Prince R. returned to the em peror 
to know if the order was to be revoked, 
the emperor said quizzically— 

‘It was no use I told the colonel to 
withdraw it, but he wouldn’t hear of it at 


all.’’ 
A 


JUDGING BY APPKARANCES.—A certain 
medical professor on one occasion was 
lecturing to his class on the means of dia- 
gnosing sisease by the external appear- 
ance, face and so forth of the patient. Ex- 
pressing his belief that a patient before the 
class afforded an example of the practice 
in question, the professor said to the iar, 

“Ab, you are troubled with gout!” 

‘No, sir,’’ said the pationt—‘'I've never 
had any such complaint,” 

“But,” said the professor, ‘‘your father 
must have had gout ?’’ 

‘‘No, sir,’’ was the reply; “nor my mo- 
ther oither.’’ 
“Ah, very strange!’ said the professor 

bis ciass. “I am convinced that tbis 
man is a gouty subject. 1 see that bis 
front teeth sbow all the characteristics 
which we are accustomed to notéein gout.’s 

“Front teeth 7” ejaculated the patient. 

“Yes,’’ returned the professor; “I’m 
convinced my diagnosis is correct. You 
have gout, sir.’’ 

‘“Well, that beats everything!" declared 
man, “it’s the first time, sir, I’ve 
ever heard of false teeth having the gout! 


to 


| I’ve have this set for thé last ten years!” 


es aa 


Sue Hir Iv.—The pretty school teacher, 
for a littie divertisement, had asked her 
class for the best original definition of 
wife,”’ and the boy in the corner promptly 
responded, “A rib.”’ She looked at him 
reproachfully, and nodded to the boy with 
dteamy eyes, who seemed anxious to say 
something. 

“Man’s guiding star and = guardian 
angel,’’ he said, in response to the nod. 

‘A helpmeet,’’ put # little flaxen haired, 
; girl. 

| “One who soothes man in 
suggested a demure little girl. 
| “And spends his money when he’s 
flush,’ added the incorrigible boy in the 
corner, There was lull, and the pretty, 
dark-haired girl said, slowly, ‘“‘A wife is 
the envy of spinsters.” 

“One who makes a nan hustie,’”’ was the 
next suggestion.’’ 

“And keeps him from making a fool of 
himself,’”’ put in another giri. 

“Someone for a man to find fault with 
| when things go wrong,” said a sorrowful 
! little maiden. 
| “Stop there,” ssid the pretty school 
| teacher. ‘*Tbat’s the definition.” 

oe 

W Ho has not experienced how, on nearer 
acquaintance, plainnéss becomes beautifal, 
and beauty lowes its charm, according to 
the quality of beart and mind? 
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RADWAY’'S READY RELIFF Is safe, reliabie and 
effectual because of the stimulating action which it 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
miding tone to the one and inciting to renewed and 
increased vigor the slumbering vitality of the physical 
structure, and through this healthful stimulation and 
jucreased action the CAUSE of the PAL? ts driven 
away, and a natural condition restored, It is thus 
that the READY KELIiF 1s so admirably adapted 
for the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which is sure Ww result from the use of many of 
the su-called pain remedies of the day. 

It 


Is Highly Important That 


Family Keep a Supply of 


ADWAY’S 


R READY RELIEF. 


Always in the house. Its use will prove beneficial 
on all occasions of pain or sickness. There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the 
progress of disease as quick as the READY RE- 
EF. 


Every 


CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Sore Throat, Influeuga, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Difficult 


Coughs, 


Breathing. 
CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one to 
twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUK after readin 


this advertisement need anyone SUFFER WITH 
PAIN. 


Aches and Pains 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuralgia, rheumation, lumbago, pains and weakness 
in the back, ae kidneys, pains around the liver, 
pleurtsy, swelling of the joints and pains of all kind 
the application of RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
will afford tmimedtate ease, and its continued use for a 
few days effect a permanent cure, 

Interpally—A half to a teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
of water will, ina few minutes, cure Cramps, Spasms, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Ner- 
vousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Headache, Flatulency, 
and all internal pains, 

There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and all other Malarious, Billous 
and other fevers, aided by RADWAY's PILLS, se 
quickly as RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF, 


Price, 0 cents per bottle. Svld by all Drugyists. 


RAdWaAy's 


Sarsaparillian 
Resolvent, 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 





edients of extraordin 


medical properties, essential purity, heal, repair ar 
invigorate the broken down and wasted body. uick, 
pleasant, safe and permanent in its treatment cure 


For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful- 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious. 


Not only does the Sarsaparilla Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Liseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM.- 
PLAINTS, 


Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
proper. Stoppage of Water, Ipcontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are brick dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billous pentane, and white bonedust deposits, 
and when there Isa pricking, burning sensation when 
passing water, and pain in the small of the back and 
along the loins, Sold by all druggists. Price, One 


adway’s 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and reliable. Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 
healthful regularity. Forthe cure of all dis- 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
neys, Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Constipa- 
tion, Costiveness. 


Urinary and 





Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, 
Billousness, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
eases of the digestive organs: Constipation, inward 
Piles, fullness of blood in the head, acidity of the 


stomach, lausea, heartburn, disgust of food” fullness 
or weight of the stomach, sour eructatior 
futteriug of the heart, chokin Vy hy 


or suffocatin 
tions when in a iying posture, dimness of vision dots 
or webs before the sight, fever and dull pain in the 
heal, deficiency of perspiration, yellowness of the 
skin and eyes, pain in the side, chest, limbs, and sud- 
den flushes of heat, burning in the flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’S PILLS e 
system of all the above-named yt ae 


Price 25c per Box. Sold by druggists. 
Send to DR. RADWAY & ( Eim 
New York, for Book of 


be) 55 
Ad vice 


Street, 
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Recent Book Jssues. 

Toe Frederick A. Stokes Publishing 
Company, New York, bas this year again 
jssued a magnificent lot of books and cal. 
endars for 1895, for holiday and presenta- 
tion purposes, Handsomer or more ac 
ceptable works in their line have never 
peen put before the people. One of the 
peatest of the new calendars is ‘The Olid 
Wowan in theShoe.” Thetwe!ve months 
are the children, and make their appear- 
ance by a very neat contrivance. Price 50 
cents. 

Tben comes a very attractive addition to 
the firm’s series of ‘‘Masterpieces,”’ in a 
splendid little volume containing Wil- 
liam Callen Bryant's “Thanatopsis.” It 
is grandly printed and bound uniform 
with tbe series, and has besides numerous 
original illustrations by Corwin Knapp 
Linson. Price 75 centa, 

The vignette edition of James Russell 
Lowell’s Poems, issued by the same house, 
jaa treat for the mind and the eye. It 
represents a convenient octavo volume of 
337 pages, with one hundred illustrations, 
and bound in gold embossed cloth and 
yiolet embellishments, Price $1 50. 

The ‘Moran Calendar,’’ which they also 
jssue, bas never been surpassed for art- 
jatic beauty. It contains twelve 8x10 fac- 
simile water color pictures, by the famous 
artist E P. Moran, the subject being typ. 
ical of the months. It is as dainty as il is 
useful. Price $2 00 

Tne “Polar Bear Calendar” is another 
peat and pretty device in colors. 

Asa presentation book for a child “‘Chil- 
dren of Colonial Daye’? must rank with 
the choicest. The numerous full page 
water color-plates «re by E. P. Moran and 
the decorative borders, and other designs, 
togetber with the beautiful new stories, in 
prose and verse, by Elizabeth S. Tucker. 
It can be commended as one of the most 
interesting publications of the season. Price 
$2 50. 

“Little Columbia’s Gowns and Pieas- 
ures,’”’ for ali the months of the year, with 
new full page pictures in fac-simile water- 
colors and new verses, is a book that may 
safely be put in the bands of any little 
girl with the assurance that it would make 
her more than happy. Price $125 All 
the above are for sale by John Wana- 
maker, this city. 

“Single Heart and Double Face,” by 
Charles Reade, a very interesting story is 
just published in the Golden Gem Library, 
issued by the Optimus Printing Co, New 
York. 
FRESH PERIODICALS, 


‘The Popular Science Month!y”’ tor No- 
vember makes a strong opening for a new 
volume. First comes a fully illustrated 
account of ‘“‘The Glaciers of Greenland,” 
by Prof. Angelo Heilprin. ‘The Cobra 
and other Serpents,’’ are described, with 
illustrations, by Mr. G. R. O’Reilly. This 
number contains also the recent address 
of the Marquis of Salisbury upon assuming 
the presidency of the British Association 
for the advancement of science. A de 
scription of **The Swiss Watch Schools” is 
given by Theodore B. Willson. There is 
an account of the career of Philibert Com- 
merson, “The King’s Naturalist,” while 
the subject of the usual ‘Sketch and Por- 
trait’ is Sears C. Walker, astronomer of 
the United Statas Coast Survey in its early 
days. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

LL LO A LL 


ATLANTIC CABLES. 





Two additional Telegraph Cables are to 
be laid between Europe and the U nited 
States at a cost that cannot be much below 
five million dollars. One of these will be 
iaid for the Anglo-American Telegraph 
Company from MHeart’s Content, New- 
foundland, to Valentia, Ireland; and the 
second cable will also be from the Kerry 
coast, Dut its traws-Atlantic terminal point 
has not been stated. 

These cables will be put into position 
under circumstances widely differ from 
those that prevailed when the early Atlan- 
tic cables were laid about thirty-five years 
ago. A year or two before the first at- 
tempt to lay an Atlantic cable, there were 
only eighty-seven nautical miles of sub- 
marine cables laid; now, the total length 
of these wonderfal message-carriers un- 
dér the waves is 139,500 nautical miles, or 
over 160,500 English statute miles. 

The charter which Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
obtained for the New York, Newfound- 
land and London Telegraph Company was 
granted in the year 1854 
the land-line telegraph in New foundland, 
and laid a cable across ti of St 
Lawrence; but this wa* I ence 


ment 


e Galf 


niy of the work 
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Joundings of the sea were needed; eleo- | 
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tricians had to devise forms of cable most 
suitable; engineers to consider the methoda 
of carrying and of laying the cable; and 
capitalists had to be convinced that the 
scheme was practicable, and likely to be 
remunerative; whilst Governments were 
appeaied to for aid. Great Britain readily 
promised aid; but the CU aited States Senate 
passed the needful bill by a wajority of 
one, 

But when the first Atlantic cable ex pedi. 
tion left the coast of Kerry, it was a 
stately squadron uf British and American 
ships of war, such as the Niagara and the 
Agamemnon, and of merchant steamships. 
The Lord-lieutenant of Ireland, Directors 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, and 
of British railways, were there, with repre- 
sentatives of several nations; and when 
the short-end had been landed at Valentia, 
the expedition left the Irish coast ia 
August 1858 When 335 miles of the cable 
had been laid, it parted, and high nopes 
were buried many fathoms below the sur- 
face. 

The first expedition of 1858 also failed; 
the second one was successful; and on the 
16h of August in that year, Queen Vic. 
toria congratulated the President of the 
United States “upon the saccessful com- 
pletion of this great international work;” 


‘and President Buchanan replied, trusting 


that the telegraph might ‘‘prove to be a 
bond of perpetual peace and friendship bea- 
tween the kindred nations.”’ But after a 
few weeks’ work, the cable gave its last 
throb, and was silent. 

Not until 1865 was another attempt wade, 
and then the cable was broken after 1200 
miles had been succesfully laid. Then, at 
the suggestion of Mr. 
Daniel Gooch, ths Auglo Amsricau Tele 
graph Company was formad; and on 13:h 
July 1366 another expedition left Ireland; 


and towards the end of the month, the | 


Great Eastern glided calmly into Heart 
Content, ‘dropping ber anchor in fron, J: 


the telegraph house, having trailed bebind | 


her a chain of two thousand miles, to bind 
the Old World to the New.”’ 

But the success of the year were more 
than the mere laying of a cabie: the Great 
Eastern was able, iu the words of the late 
Lord Iddesieigh, to complete the “laying 
of the cable of 1865 and the recovering 
that of 1865.’’ 

Then, sbortly afterwards, the Direct 
United S:ates Cablo Company came into 
being, and laid a cable; a Freach company 
foliowed suit; the great Western Union 
Telegraph Company of America entered 
the Atlantic trade, and had twocab!es con 
structed and laid. Tbe commencement of 


ocean telegrapby by eacb of these com. | 


panies led to competition, and reduced 
rates for a time with the original company, 
ending in what is known asa pool or joint 
purse agresment, under which the total 
receipts were divided in allotted propor- 
tions to the companies, Thess companies 
have now eight cables usually operative; 
and it was stated by Sir J. Pender that 
these eight cables ‘‘are capable of carrying 
over forty million words per annum.”’ 

In addition to the cabies of the associated 
companies, the Commerical Cable Com- 
pany own two modern cables; and one of 
the two additional ones to be laid this year 
is to be laid by this company—the other 
by thé original—the Anglo-America Com. 
pany. But the work issimple now to what 
it was thirty years ago. 

Then, there were only one or two cavle- 
ships; now, in his address to the Instiiu 
tion of Electrical Engineers, Mr. Preece 
enumerates thirty seven, of which five be- 
long to the greatest of our telegraph com. 
panies, the Eastern. 

Tbe authority we bave just named says 
that “the form of cable has practically re- 
mained unaltered since the original Calais 
cable was laid in 185s,”’ its weights bas 
been increased; and there nave additions 
to it to enable it to resist insidious sub 
marine enemies. The gear of the steam 
ships used io the service has been im- 
proved; whilst the ‘picdiag-up gear”’ of 
one of the best known of these cadle ships 
is “capable of lifting thirty lons at # speed 


of one knot per hour.” 
And there bas been a wide knowledge 


gained of the ocean, its depth, its moun. | 
tains, and its valleys, so tonal the task of | 
of au @xact | 


cabie-layiag is much more 
science than it was When the first at- 
tempt was made to lay an Atlantic cable, 
“the manufacture of sea vables’’? bad been 
only recently begun; now, 140,000 Kuots 
are at work in the sea, and yearly t16 area 
is being enlarged. 








“WHat a perfectly charming man Mr. 
Twitter is.’ Maud—‘*'!l never heard him 
say a clever thing.’’ ‘No; but he can 
move about the room without stumbling 


over the rugs.”’ 
a 


Its MRanina.—“What are you going to 


| call your new paper?” asked the friend 


; 


who had dropped in to see the aspiring 
young journalist. 

“The Palladium,” was the reply. 

“That isa good name for a newspaper. 
By-the way, what is the meaning of the 
word?’ 

“It means—hum—it means—why, you 
know what palladium means, don't you?’’ 

“No; I'm asking for information.” 

“Well, that’s a good one on you! Lived 
in a civilized community all your life, and 
|e you don’t know what palladium 
8s ’ 


“I'm in earnest. What is it?’ 

“Why, a pilladium is—Great Crear! 
Look at that dog fight !”’ 

“Saved!” howled the young oe, 
pouncing on the dictionary the instant the 
door closed on his visitor’s retreating form. 


— ao 
——_ > 


ASTONISHING THE WAITER —Atan hotel 
in Ireland three or four men met to dine 
off a goose, but not one of them had any 
idea how to carve it. They contrived, 
however, to pare away ail the meat, leav- 
ing merely the skeleton; and then, being 
much ashamed at the appearance of it, 
discussed amongst themselves how they 
night dispose of the bones. 

One suggested that they should throw it 
out of the window, which looked into a 








(afterwards Sir) | 
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Thousands Sold at $2.50, 








back yard. This they did. When the 
waiter came to clear away, he stood in the 
room gazing Oret at the dish and then at 
MTGrestgoodwess! Bocesand alll Boses 
reat es and all! 
and all! 
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GOLD PLATE 


LADIES’ OF GENT'S SIZE. 
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wo EASTLAKE MFG. CO., 
= Corner Adoms and State Sts: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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There has been 





4O8Ian. 


since MARK TWAIN'S palmy davath»t 
has possessed his power to charm by wit, 
end fascinate by fidelity to nature. 


THAT LITERARY SENSATION (S&S 


but one book written 





SAMANTHA 


SAMANTHA at SARATOGA. 


BY JOSIAH ALLEN’'S WIFE um. 


Manietra Moucv ! 


The book was written under the inspiration of a summer season 'mid the world 
of fashion at Saratoga, the proudest pleasure resort of America, where Princes of the 
old world, with Congressmen, Presidents, Millionaires, Kailroad Kings, and Princes 
of Commerce of our own great nation with their wives, their beautiful daughters, 
and all the gayest butterflies of fashion lururiate in balmy breezes, display their 


personal charms, costly jewels, exquisite 


equipages, and revel in 


ALL THE EXTREMES OF FASHIONABLE DISSIPATION. 


“JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE,” ina 


AN 


and innocent as the prattle of a child, keeps the reader constantly enjoying 


vein of strong common sense that is pure 


F 


Ever Fresh, Feast of Fan. 


it takes oil tollies, flirtations, low-necked dressing, dudes, pug dogs, 


The’100 IINustrations & 


tobogganing, ete., in the authors inimitab'e and mirth-provoking style 


y Opper ars Just Killing 


NEARLY 100,00u SOLD AT 82.50 EACH. 


We will send this $250 Elegant Cloth Bound richly lilustrated Humor- 


ous Book as a premium for Two yearly subscriptions to THs Post at $200 


each. 
Address all orders to— 


THE 


FOR INV 


SATURDAY 
726 SANSOM ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Book alone will be sent, postage paid, for $1.50. 


EVENING POST, 


PATENT. 





ENTIONS. 


Equal with the interest of those having claims against the government is 


that 7 
of the incompetency or inattention o 
patenis. 


able solicitors to procure patents, for th 
entirely, upon the care and skill of the 

With the view of protecting invent 
and of seeing 





Scope and Validity of 


INVENTORS, who often lose the benefit of valuable 1: 


Too much care cannot be exercised in employing co 


that inventions are well protected by valid | 
tained counsel expert in patent practice, and therefore are picj 
Obtain Patents in the United States and al! Foreign Countries, Conduct In- 
terferences, Make Special Examinations, Prosecute Kejected Cases, 
Register Trade-Marks and Copyrights, Render Opinions as to 


entions because 
to obtain their 
netent and reli- 

t itly, if not 


f the attorneys employe 


e value of a patent de; 

attorney. 

ors from worthless or careless attorneys 
tents, we have re- 

red to 


Patents, Prosecute and 


Defend Infringement Suits, Etc., Etc. 


If you have an invention on hand send a sketch or pho" ph t! creof, to- 
vether with al rief description of the important features, and ' l}e at once 
advised as to the best course to pursue Models are s , If 
others are infrinyviny on your rights, or if you are charyed wit vement by 
othe: subinit the matter to us fora reliable OPINION on the 


matt 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPA! 


618 F STREET, NORTHWEST, 
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JOHN WEDDERBURN, Managing Attorney. 
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Humorous, 


| FACTS IN THE CASE. 





Te 


K violet once tn a garden grew, 
And she loved a sunflower boid; 

Rut be was eo stuck on his own bright hue 
That he never looked down to the mold. 





Kut time rolled on, and the sunflower, proud, 
Aa chicken food came to the ground; 

While violet moved in a duad «swell crowd 
As comfite—two dollars a pound 


—U. N. Nowe 





Cornered— The peanut stands. 
Youthful warrior—A babe in arms. 


It goes without saying— A dumb- 
walter. 


Why is a carpet like an actor ?—Be- 
cause 1t goes upon the boards. 


Why is an ill-natured epigram like a 
wasp 7—Because It ends with a ating. 


Magistrate, to vagrant: ‘‘Whatis your 
occupation?’ Vagrant: “Looking for a job.” 

Scene— Detroit registry. Applicant: 
“What does a marriage license cost? Clerk 
“One dollar down, and the balance all your 
life."’ 


A fault-finder. ‘‘You were alwaysa 
fault finder!" growled the wife 

“Yos, dear,” responded the husband meekly; 
“lL found you.” 


Charles Dudley Warner says: ‘It may 
be sald wonerally of novelists that men know 
more than they tell, and that womentell more 
than they know,” 

“Your wife isa very decided blonde, 
ian't she?” 

“Decided! You would be quite sure of 
you came to our house often!" 


it if 


Mother: ‘‘So you wish my daughter 
for your wife?’ 
Hie, mallantly: “Partly that, madame, and 


partly that you may be my mother tn iaw.” 


Fat man: ‘‘What costume shall I wear 
to the masquerade ball?” 

Cynteal friend: “Don’t wear any costume. 
Tie a string to your ankle, and go as a cap 
tive balloon.” 


“You must not do that, my dear,’ 
auld a mother to her 4 year old 
‘niece little girls never do so." 

“Yes, they do, mamma, sometimes 
you Just see me do ter" 


daughter; 


Didn't 


He was rich and ignorant, aud when 
he consulted a builder concerning a new house 
he said: “I wanta wide pigaroo on three sides, 
where the children can ride their litte 
pedias, and enjoy themselves." 


cyclo 


“Don’t you think you could learn to 
love met" he asked, looking at her wistfully 

“Din sure I couldn't!" she answered decid 
edly; “I'ma perfect dunce, When at school 
I never could leatn anything.” 


“Why, Bridget,’’ exclaimed the house- 
wife, “Lean write my name in the dust here!” 
“Indeed, ma'ain,” rephited Bridget, admir 
ingly, “that's more nor I can do. Sure now, 


there's nuthing lotke education, after all, is 


there, nia‘amt?” 
“There's one thing I can’t under- 
stand,” satd an old lady to the captain of an 


ocean steamer, 

“What is that, madam?” 

“Itisa how the wind blowing over the 
ocean can be so fresh." 


walt 


Lawye!, drawing will of a sick client: 
“Your estate is much smaller, than 
gonerally been supposed.” 


wir, has 


Sick client: “Yes; but that fact must be kept 


I want a good 


quiet antil after the funeral. 
showing of grief stricken mourners 
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A BuIxb PHiLantTHrorist.—Dr. William 
Moon, the famous blind philanthropist, 
who has just died at Brighton, Eng., lost 
his sight when he was 21. He at once set 
about learning the systems of reading for 
the blind then in vogue; but, finding them 
all imperfect, he invented a new system, 
which ia now widely used in institutions 
for the biind. The alphabet in his system 
consists of nine characters, placed In vari- 
ous positions. They are composed of the 
simplest geometrical figures. His success 
in this direction determined him to devote 
bin life tothe welfare of the blind. Lan. 
qu were his special study, so that he 
ae ry give all nations the advantage of 
es alphabet. During his 55 years of biind- 

6 adapted his embossed al phabet to 
6h languages and dialecta, and bis books 
have circulated all over the world. “a 
number of volumes issued in his type np 
to the close of 1892 was 14, %3. 6 also 
wrote music for the blind, and drew em- 
bossed raphical and astronomical 
mapa, as well as pictures. He established 
numerous free lending libraries and home 
teaching societies for the biind. 


_ 
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Beset With Dancer —Amateur photo- 
graphers do not thrive in Russia. The 
fascinating pursuit is beset with many dif. 
ficulties. In the first place, it is necessary 
to communicate with the police and obtain 
a license. This having beer granted, after 


considerable delay, it is advisable for one 
to be very careful where he or she is seen 





photographing. If cue bappens to be in 
»sroximity to a fortress when discovered 
by the ret Intelligence Department, 


there is a risk of being despatched on a free 
excursion to Siberia, to which place retarn 
tickets are not supplied. Of every picture 
made a copy must be sent to the police 
authorities and another must be filed by 
the photographer for reference. The police 
have also the right at -_ time of the day 
or night to enter your dark room and ex- 
amine everything therein and to search all 
of your photographic parapbernalia. Nor 
is thie all the unfortunate amateur has toi 
put.up with. 
be im ported —as they are not manulactured 
in Kussia—and each box is opened and 
every plate examined. 
nc 

His Worktna CLoTriges —Lord Ellen- 
borough once reproved a bricklayer for 
coming to be sworn in bis usual hab li- 


this Court, witness, it is your bounden 


| duty to be clean and decentin your appear 


| boroug 


‘‘Taay, Jim,’ said Dick, looking fondly | 


at bis sixth glass of panch, “I wish I was a | 


beetle" 
“Why « beetlet” 
“An entomologist says that 


an ordinary 


beetie can carry twenty tliies tts own 
weight.” 

Mayistrate : ‘‘ Now, prisoner at the 
bar, | wish to know why you hit your hus 


band with the kitchen poker, a» you admit 
you didt" 

Prisoner: ‘ Sure, yer Honor, 
the broomstick as Ll use ip general, 


the nearest thing that come.” 


Il couldn't find 
so | tok 


Mamma, reprimanding her three year- 
old son who ts flagrantly disreyarding table 
etiquette: “If we were at another's table, I 
should be so ashamed of you | should not 
know where to hide my head.” 

Young Diogenes, not at all abashed 
could put it under the table." 


“You 


An indiscreet young man once asked 
a lady her age 

“Walt while l count,” she replied 
ried at 18; my husband was then 3S 
is twice that; then 1 must be 35." 

“Is it possible?” ejaculated the other, aghast 
at this method of femintae computation 


Detective Sleuth: ‘I tell there 
ain't many people that kin If a 
feller's done anything and I| get on his track 
it‘sallup with him.” Detective 
pecially divorce cases; “Pshaw! 

» blow about? Look at the 
letected that neve 


“il mar 
Now he 


you 


fool me 


Sneakiy, «es 
W hat’s that 


number of per 


r dope nothis 


ance.”’ ‘1 web my life, if it comes to that,” 
said the bricklayer, ‘I’m bier’ bit as well 
i 


dressed as your lordshi ow do you 
mean, sir?’’ exclaim the Chief Justice, 
angrily. “well: it’s just this—you come 


here in your working-clothes, and I come 
in mine.”’ It was very seldom, however, 
that ae got the better of Lord Ellen- 
A witness, dreased in a fantas- 
tical manner and who had given discredit- 
able evidence, was asked in cross-examin- 
ation what he was. “lI employ myself,’ 
he said, ‘as a surgeon.” ‘But does any 
one else,” inquired the Chief Justice, ‘‘em- 
ploy you as a surgeon f”’ 
-_-——— -?. ———  — 

No Goops TO BE RETURNED.—A_ mer- 
chant whose daughter had married a man 
with whom shecould not get on very well 
was much surprised to see the young lady 
return home again with all her belongings. 
The old 


to bis son in-law, which he gave to his 
daughter, assuring her that her husband 
would receive her kindly after this. The 


air, on reading the letter, found in it the | 


‘ollowing notice:— 

“Deak Sin —Goods that 
selected by your own free will at my @stab- 
lishment are not taken back again.’ 

They both laughed heartily, and were 
reconciled. 


eu 





DOLLARD & CO., 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8T., 
Philadelphia, 


Premier Artistes ,. 
IN HAIR. \ 


inventors of the CELEBRATED GOSSAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEEA, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Laties and Gentlemen. 

instructions tw enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 





f 


TOUPESS C. BCALPE, | FOR WI1G8, INCHES, 
INCHES No.1. The round of the 


No.1. The of the | 
head. | No. 2. From forehea over 
No.2 From forehead bead to neck, No. 2. 
back as far as baid. | No. 2. From ear 
No, 3, Over forehead as | over the top. 
far as required. ;} No.4. From ear to ear 
No.4 Over ‘wheel the forehead. 
of the head. 


They have always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupess, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Braids, Curls, otc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union. 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
teatton. 


Dellard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 


Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactured and sold at 
{poliard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Haltr is uatarally dry and needs an oil. 


Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Co., t send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dreesing for the hair 


in 
KS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 
Uak Lodge Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 


Nov., BB, "8. 





All of hia dry plates have to | 


| 


i have ased ‘‘Dellard'’s Herbanium Extract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidiy 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by it 
in ite wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8B. N. 
lo Mas. RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chostnutst., Phila. 

I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 do not 


- | Know of any which equals it asa pleasant, refresh! 
“When you have to appear before . . ~ 


and bealthfui cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 
Ex-Momber of Congress, 5th District. 


Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 
applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 


UBNTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING 
1-4DIBS’ AND CHILDREN’S HAIR CUTTING, 


None but Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 
ployed. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND VIEWS. 





have been 


For Pablic Lectares, School, Church or Home, 


WORLD'S FAIR 


and other interesting subjects. Sond 3c. 
Catalogue. 


J. W. MARCY 


man listened attentively to her | 
story; then went to his desk, wrote a note | 


stamp for 


SCIOPTICUON CO., 


1008 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Ps, 


a ry rs “finp son, Washington, 1. 
Pallorney’s fee until patent ob - 
a W rite for luventor’s Guide 


| 





Reading Railroad. 


No Bmoke. No Cinders, 
On and after September 11, 1834. 
Pay Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 


Anthracite 


aiato Day Bxpvens daily 9.00 3 m) 5% 
Parior and “1__, | _ 6pm | 
eh ~ ay Seen) See see Raa 32" 


Williamsport Exp. (Parlor Cars) 
Williamsport Night Exp. (Sleeper) daily 11.; 
FOR NEW YORK. 


30 (two-heur train), 8.30, 9.45, 11.31 & m, 
m from th and Chestnut streete— 


Ps 


ooo rie 
PiPas OE 
eyes 


2.00, 4.30, & 
days—6.27, 8.06, 9.00 a m, +3 


FOR SCMHUYLKILL VALLEY. POINTS. 


For Phoentxville and Pottstown— Express, 8. 10.00 
am, 12.4, 4.0.6.02 11.%pm. Accom., 4. 7.0, 
11,06 a m, 1,40, 4.32 5.22, 7.0 pm. Sunday— 


4.0, 9.6am, 1.%pm. Accom., 7.3%, 11.4 a m, 


pm. 
F 0. 12. 4,00, 6. 

ae a 
7.0 p m. ag 9.06 am, li. 


> m.. Accom., 7.00 1 am, 5. m. 
Lebanon and Harrisburg— 8.B, 10.0 a 


a. SS 3S Pm, Acoom., 4.02 am, 7.0 p m, 

10.00 a m, 4.00, 6.02, 

sd, * Oa 1.@pm. Sun- 

day aprons, 4.00," 9.05 8 m, 11. Pm. Accem., 
) 

For shamokin and Wales Expreas, 8.35, 10.00 

am, 4.0 11.9 p m. jay—Express, 9.06 


a m, 
11.3) p m. Additional for Shame in 


ress, week- 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.0 m,. Sundays—Ex 
press, 4.00a m. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 
Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 


= 
5 


5.00 p m. ~ pm. Sun- 
days— expen, 8.00, 9.00, 1600" am. Accom., 8.00 
am, 4.46pm 
Leave Atlantic City Depot; week-days—Express, 6.20, 
7.0, 7.4, 9M am, $3, 7.0 pm. Accom., 
8.10 am, 4.2 pm. Sandays—Express, 4.00, 5.00, 
8.00pm. Accom., 7.15a m, 5.0 pm, 
Parlor Cars on all express tralus. 
Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 a m, 4.3 p m. Leave 
We ween eae, -Ham,3.%pm. Sundays, 
a 
ibetatied time Nabies at ticket offices, N. E. corner 
Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, 2 8. 
Tenth street, 608 3. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at stations. 
Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
bag gage from hotels resid be 
[. A. SWEIGARD, C. @. HANCOCK, 
General Superintendent. General Passenger A gent. 
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Tue bane 2 letter or postal 
CLAIMS COMPANY, 

soy we WEDDERGURN, - - & 
WASHIN iN, 





as TONS FROCURED FWIDO 
CHILDREN, PARENTS. 


A‘8, for Soldiers and ‘Satlora disabled in the line of 
guty in ah regular Army or Nary simee the o- 
rvivors o a the Indian wars of 1832 to 1 
thetr + Af now entitled. Oidand rejected c lati 
& specialty. Thousands entitled to higher rates, 
nd fornew laws. No charge for advice, No %e 
’antil successful. 


te 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold ontright, no t, 
wo Gir Village or Country. ic Seat ner 
ome. shop, store and offi reatest conven- 


ts mnke fron $5 to 650 perday. 
ina sgridence means a one to ant the 
struments, no toys, wo: 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use a shipped. Can be put ap by any one, 
out of te, no . laste wo life 
money maker. Write 












WP. nesioee Boss Genes Columbus, 0. 


| WOR 
4¥ Strange indeed that #~— 





FOR ALL. $75 « month salary and o- 
peases paid. If you wast empicyment write 
at once e P.O. VICKERY. Augusta, Maine. 









elike SAP 
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OLIO should 
lth Poros hh so bright, but 


"A needle clothes others,and is itself 


naked" Try itiny 


What folly it would be to cut grass with a pair of scissors! 
Modern 
swinging scythe and thence to the 
But do you use SAPOLIO? 
cut grass with a dinner knife. 


suly things every day. 


purpose # N WwW the 
in the stabl I 





*? 
Set) t! « 


COPYRIGr 


lawn mower. 5S 


Once there 


folks use one soap inthe toy] 


were no so 


SAPOLIO for all se 


i(Ds 
| ° 


ournexthouse-cleanine 


Yet people do equally 


progress has  . ~ from the hooked sickle to the 
» dont 
If you don’t you are as much behind the ave as if you 


use scissors! 
Then one soap served all 


} } 
other in Tne ? wb ‘ ( SOaD 
J 





























